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have loved it through school, college, my own war 
with rejection slips, my editorship of a Paris publica- 
tion, and my subsequent marketing of thousands of 
manuscripts in the market place. 

Why this personal information? Because I believe 
manuscripts must be handled not only objectively and 
that is, as merchandise to be sold 
the intensely personal productions of the writer’s imagin- 
ation. This calls for a peculiar slant of mind; the man 
who appraises and agents your stories and books must be 
a salesman, true enough; but he must first be a man of 
words, a literary person who responds immediately to 


OUR THREE-WAY GUARANTEE 


(1) GUARANTEED SUBMISSIONS 
We pledge that your manuscripts are being system- sis ¢ 
1 itted where and when we tell you 
(2) AUTOMATIC PROGRESS REPORTS 


In addition to our regular 
1 reports listing dates and 
ial 
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present interests 


REFUND AGREEMENT 


ll any manuscripts you submit to us 
and you or your agent later sell it at not less than 
any non-subsidy publisher 
yur returning it to you, we wi 
gladly refund double your handling fee you, the sooner we can help you to sell 


LOVE AFFAIR 


T MAY seem irrelevant, but I love good writing. I 


-but as 


your problems and possibilities as a word-worker. For 


an editor’s immediate need. 


good writers even in their earliest stages. 


want, why not submit soon? 


new writers are books to: 





e does love good writing, he will bog down in a morass of cliche opinions, 
bulldozing blindly over the tender sprouts of new literary talent in order to fill 


Here at- Lambert Wilson Associates, I personally read every manuscript we 
receive, and I personally dictate every letter of evaluation. But all of us admire, 


If this is the sort 


Harper @ Brothers, G. P: Putnam’s Sons, 
Dodd Mead, Houghton Mifflin, Ace Books, Abelard-Schuman, Stackpole, A. S. 
Thomas Yoseloff, D. Van Nostrand, Twayne Publishers, Zondervan House, J. P. Bachem, John 
Rider, Herbert Jenkins, 


Barnes, 


Ltd., Brown Watson, Digit Books, H. J. Kok, Arthur Barker, Ltd., 


A. A. Wyn, Conde Nast, several book clubs, play publishers and television producers 


as countless magazine sales. 


5000 words: $1 
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comments, so that yot 
work on other projects 





tion 


as well 


TERMS 
NEW WRITERS: Until we make your first sale. we 


vust apply a handling fee of $5.00 per manuscript to 

1.00 per 1000 words thereafter; $10.00 
for scripts; $15.00 for books and 
plays of all lengths 
cover costs of reading, evalua- 
and marketing and are 
refunded on sales from our 10% 
commission 


These fees 


PROFESSIONALS: Write us 
about 
straight commission handling 


Write to us 


about yourself. your interests and 
goals 


your recent sales for 


The more we know about 


LAMBERT WILSON ASSOCIATES 


8 EAST 10th STREET ° 


SPONSORS OF THE ANNUAL $500.00 LAMBERT WILSON COLLEGE WRITING AWARD 






NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
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New Market Need 


Dear Editor: 


We here at Ace Publications feel that our 
authors, who serve us so well and who really make 
our magazines, should know about the changes that 
are taking place in the confession field. Without 
doubt, this is a time of change—beginning in Sep- 
tember, 1959, the magazine world, the confession 
field included, along with some other industries, 
went into a slump, with some magazines hitting a 
twenty-year low. In numerous conferences of the 
publisher and the staff at Ace Publications, we 
discussed not so much the reasons for this as the 
even more important question of what should be 
done about it. 

What we have done is to widen our scope to 
include stories not previously regarded as basic 
confession material. A good basic confession story 
written with freshness, heart, and dramatic inter- 
est, such as “We Had to Sell One Twin” in the 
September, 1960 issue of Secrets, will always sell 
here, and so will the newer type of first-person 
story that does not include a sin, suffer, and repent 
theme but is rather an account of a vital human 
experience that will hit home with our readers 
and perhaps inform them of something that may 
interest them and even help them with their own 
lives and problems. An example of this is “I Had 
My Baby by Hypnosis” in the August, 1960 issue 
of Secrets. Strictly speaking, there is no confes- 
sion element in this story, yet this is a story that 
should have abundant interest for every reader of 
the true-life type of story, since it reflects an experi- 
ence of great human importance. 

All this means that if you have a story in which 
the narrator does not confess to any great wrong 
she has done, but rather tells of something she has 
lived through, something she has conquered, some- 
thing she has learned from, this may well be a 
story for us. Or you may have a story-article in 
which you tell a dramatic story, then give readers 


Money-making secrets 
of top professionals 


How to sell 
what you 
write 32°" 


TECHNIQUES THEY DON'T 
TEACH IN SCHOOL. 


The frankest book on the subject ever published. 


SUCCESSFUL WRITERS 
AND HOW THEY WORK 


By Larston D. Farrar, author of 
How to Make $18,000 a Year Free-Lance Writing 


Are you collecting checks or rejection slips? Start 
making money now by using the proven, practical 
techniques of successful writers who know how to 
turn talent into earning power. In this revealing new 
book, top writers of our time tell you, in their own 
words, their writing-for-profit know-how. Among 
them are Evan Hunter, Sloan Wilson, Erskine Cald- 
well, Alden Hatch, Will Oursler, A. C. Spectorsky, 
and 27 others. Here’s a sample of what they show you. 
THE TEN “SUCCESS” COMMANDMENTS 10 “Thou 
Shalt Not’s” that no successful writer allows himself 
to violate. Have you been obstructing your own suc- 
cess by not respecting them? (See Chapter 4). 
A GOLD MINE CALLED GHOST-WRITING Some of 
your favorite authors make their real money writing 
under other people’s names. Here’s how they started 
and why they’re glad they did. (See Chapter 15). 
HOW TO MAKE FRIENDS WITH EDITORS = Ever no- 
tice that the writers who make the most money are 
experts at making people like them? If you want to 
influence editors, see Chapter 14. 
SOME AGENTS TO AVOID There’re good and bad 
in all businesses. Read Chapter 18 and be sure. 
PROFESSIONAL CURES FOR “WRITER'S BLOCK” Al. 
most every writer has trouble with it. Successful 
writers know how to handle it. See Chapter 5. 
PLUS!  Little-known tax-law loopholes for profes- 
sional writers . . . what subject-matter is easiest to 
sell . . . how to work at home without being inter- 
rupted . . . where to find good story ideas . . . spe- 
cialized writing fields with surprisingly high pay 
how to get assignment with payment guaran- 





teed (no more writing “on spec’) ... 285 pages 
packed with profitable facts of life for writers. 
posceso>s= EE DT | _ ay 


HAWTHORN BOOKS, Dept. WD 1160, Englewood Cliffs, M. J. 


Please send me a SUCCESSFUL WRITERS AND HOW 
THEY WORK for 10 days free examination. At the end 
of that time I will either remit $4.95 ye geome in full 
payment, or return the book and owe nothing. 


Name 





Address_ 





City. Zone... Ste... 
SAVE! Enclose $4.95 and we’ll send the book postpaid. 
Return and refund privileges guaranteed. 





Tae Warrer’s Dicest, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. Published by the F. & W. Publishing Corp. 35c per copy, 


0 per year. Vol. 40, No. 11. Second-class postage paid at Cincinnati, Ohio. Copyright 1960 by F. & W. Publishing Corp. 





































AWARDS FOR WRITERS 


FRANKLIN WATTS FICTION AWARD 


for a distinguished contribution to 

s children’s literature, a 20,000- 
40,000-word story that young peo- 

ae 8-12 can read _ themselves. 

Entries for 1961 Award due Dec. 


WATTS MEDAL MYSTERY AWARD 


for a work of singular merit in the 
$ field of children’s mysteries. Award 
made to any qualifying original ms. 
2 eo form MUST accompany submitted mss. Write today 
for rules and Entry Forms. Address: Awards Editor— 


25,000-40,000 words. Ages 8-12. 
FRANKLIN WATTS, Inc., 575 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 22, W. Y. 








Send it first to 
MODERN ROMANCES 
because .... 


we pay for your whole story even if we use 
only part of it 


EM we guarantee a report within two weeks 
S| every story is a contest entry 


our minimum annual contest awards 

total $10,275 . . . but in 1959 we paid out 
$14,237.50 in prizes and bonuses over and 
above word rates 


in addition to contest prizes, each story is 
eligible for bonuses up to $5000 


Eq We'll award our new writer prize ($1,000) each 
year to a writer who makes her first sale to us 
in that year 


sy MODERN ROMANCES is the only 
confessions mag whose prizes are 
awarded over and above full word rates. 
If your 10,000 word story wins a $1000 
prize, you are first paid $500 at say our 


5c word rate .. . then $1000 in prize 
money. Total: $1500. Our prizes are 
real prizes! 


send a postcard to 

Henry P. Maimgreen, Editor 

MODERN ROMANCES, 750 Third Avenue, N. Y. 17 for 
full details of the above fabulous offers. 














who may someday face the same problem informa- 
tion concerning where help may be obtained. Any 
first-person story which reflects life as our wage- 
earner-class readers know it or can imagine it to 
be, which can grip them, seem real to them, and 
perhaps help and inspire them, is a story we want 
to see. 

What is it we don’t want in stories? The over- 
done theme, such as the stepfather rape, the 
Shantytown girl tagged with her no-good family’s 
reputation, the lawless teen gang, and other such 
situations that have become so familiar to confes- 
sion readers that they have lost their impact and 
interest . . . the fictional story that would sound 
made up to readers rather than told by a person 
who had really lived it . . . the story without 
enough hit-homeness and heart to get close to our 
readers. . 

We need stories for Secrets, REVEALING 
RoMANCES, CONFIDENTIAL CONFESSIONS, and 
Darinc RoMances—four magazines are a lot to 
fill every month. With its wider scope in the types 
of stories it is using, the confession field should 
attract not only many more readers, but also many 
more authors. We hope you'll be one of them! 

SHIRLEY BROWNRIGG 
Senior Editor 

Ace Publications, Inc. 
23 West 47th Street 
New York 36, N.Y. 


Memorandum of New Market Need 
Dear Editor: 

Recently, BETTER Homes AND GARDENS has 
added an entirely new market need: A fresh ap- 
proach to the idea article. An article of informa- 
tion or even curiosity written in such a way that it 
suggests an idea also is acceptable. 

Here are examples of titles of articles we feel 
are proper idea features: “How to shave years off 
your mortgage” reveals how, by a very calculated 
system of pre-payment, a homeowner can cut the 
term of his mortgage. “How to borrow on your 
life insurance” explains how some people can bor- 
row against the equity in the cash value of their 
life insurance at low interest rates. “How to relax 
in ten seconds” points out the value of a simple 
relaxing technique. 

The form of these articles is very important. The 
idea should be stated straight out in the first para- 
graph. The first sentence should have real impact 
In the second paragraph an explanation of the 
idea should be given. The third paragraph might 
give alternative methods or exceptions concerning 
the idea. By the fourth or fifth paragraph the whole 
piece should be wrapped up in a statement telling 
what action the reader can take on the idea oF 
what the conclusions are. 

The length should be 230-250 words, slightly 
shorter than the length of this letter. Although this 
is a fairly confining limitation, it is not intended 
to exclude actual facts and details. The trick is to 
state the facts without garnish. 

Because the articles are short, you may prefer 
to submit finished pieces. Each article or query 
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rt to I guess they’re talking about me (see below). Writers—and you could be one of them—get the | 
ypes impression I bring them luck, An ex-army captain from Michigan sends me a novelette; I suggest he | 
ould expand it to book form. He does, and the book becomes a Pulitzer Prize-winning play. I place a series 
any of westerns for a Pacific coast real estate man; they become. runaways in pocket book editions ($20,000 
' worth). I place two books for a brand new author, a dental assistant in Seattle, and both books become | 
Detective Book Club choices. I give a doctor an idea and it develops into two POST articles and an 
award winning book. I sell a two-part story to the POST, it is tapped for a TV series; I place another 
—a one-shot—and it is taken for TV and motion picture. An unknown European comes to me, fol- 
lows my advice, and emerges with onc of the biggest scllers of the century. I get a look at a non-fiction 
series—and the LADIES HOME JOURNAL pays $5,000. An Ohioan does some research in the south- 
west, and I sell the scrial rights of his fictionized fact for $15,000. A Texas girl has been doing confes- 
sions; she wants to write books. I help her get more than a score published through Doubleday (you 
saw her latest in COSMOPOLITAN a few months ago). A telephone man living in a Jersey cranberry 
bog tells me about his background—and today he is one of the top writers in the outdoor field. One book 
by a southern author sclls to Hollywood for $20,000, after serialization ($3,500). Another book brings 
has a neat $150,000. Every one of my secretaries has snared herself a husband. As I said, maybe I bring luck. 
| ap- 
na The idea for this ad isn’t mine—people have been writing: “You are either a magician or the best 
as Se agent who ever came down the pike” (from an MWA vice-president) . . . “I wish some of your luck 
would rub off on me” . . . “Change my luck in 1960!” 
feel 1960! I’d like to change your luck in 1960. Perhaps some of the luck I’m supposed to have will rub 
rs off off on you. There may be a little more to the picture than that . . . 25 years of intensive experience, long 
lated experience as editor and book publisher, and my work with thousands of authors which makes every 
t the one of your problems familiar to me. Above all, there is the question of how much you are willing to 
one do to change your own luck. You can start by doing what my selling authors did— tell me about 
hon, yourself when you send me your first scripts, The information will pay off in all categories: 
their 
relax BOOKS: 25 years of successful book experience will cost you exactly $5 for a legitimate editorial 
imple evaluation of your book, fiction or non-fiction. Beware of free offers and new agents learning at your 


expense. Here you will receive detailed initial comment and, if your script is salable, submissions to 
The editors. Fee refunded from commission. 





para- . 
pact STORIES, ARTICLES, TV & PLAYS: You pay your way by commission or fees. I prefer commis- 
f the sions, but until I make two sales for you I must charge $1 per thousand words, with a minimum of $5 on any script. 
‘ ve Half hour show, $10; full hour show, $25. PLAYS, $50; and of course you know that TEAHOUSE OF THE AU- 
might GUST MOON was sold through this agency. You will receive an honest professional criticism of your work. If your script 
onindl s not salable, but can be made so, you will receive revision and replot suggestions. If a particular script you send is un- 
rn salable—actually not worth further effort—we shall tell you so, and why, so that you may avoid those mistakes in your 
whole future work. Suitable scripts will be recommended to editors immediately, and in any case, whether your script is unsal- 
elling able, can be repaired, or is salable as it is, we shall endeavor to build you up as a writer with suggestions for new copy in 
: line with your talents. Fee refunded from commission. 
ea oF 

PROFESSIONALS: 5 iti 
‘ chtly © If you have sold $500 worth of general magazine material, or a book to a legitimate pub- 
ught® lisher, during the past year, I can work with you on a 10% commission basis. Tell me about your sales, short story or book, 
rh this or both, and we'll get on with the business of career building. 
ended 
fm | /.L.FIERST, Literary Agent, 545 Fifth Ave., Ne NY. 





query 














Advertisement 


from these successful writers... 


It you want to write professionally, here’s an 
opportunity never before available: 


These leading authors and teachers in 
every branch of writing have joined together 
to create a school of professional writing to 
help you develop your skill, talent and crafts- 
manship; and to pass on to you their secrets 
of achieving commercial success and 
recognition. 


Your training will be supervised by Rod 
Serling, TV’s top dramatist; Bruce Catton, 
Pulitzer Prize winning author; Faith Baldwin, 
author of 80 best-selling books and hundreds 
of short stories; Max Shulman, famous crea- 
tor of TV shows, novels and stories; Bennett 
Cerf, publisher, editor and columnist; Red 
Smith, nationally-known newspaper colum- 
nist; Rudolf Flesch, well-known author and 
authority on business writing; Mignon G. 
Eberhart, world famous writer of mystery 
novels and serials; Bergen Evans, university 
professor and co-author of A Dictionary of 
Contemporary Usage; J. D. Ratcliff, called 
“America’s No. 1 craftsman in the field of 
non-fiction” by Time magazine; John Caples, 
one of the nation’s great advertising copy- 
writers, and author of Making Ads Pay; 
and Mark Wiseman, noted teacher of adver- 
tising and author of The New Anatomy of 
Advertising. 


These famous authors have applied to the 
teaching of writing — for the first time — a 


4 


These twelve famous writers announce: 


A new kind of school 
for people who want to write 


Now...no matter where you live, you can learn to write 


right in your own home and in your spare time. 







principle which has proved itself time and 
again: “If you want success for yourself, learn 
from successful people.” 


Four separate courses 


Over a three-year period they have created 
four professional courses in writing — Fiction 
... Non-fiction ... Advertising . . . and Busi- 
ness writing. (The first three contain sections 
on writing for television.) They have devel- 
oped a series of home study textbooks, lessons 
and writing assignments that present — in a 
clear and stimulating way — what they have 
learned in their long, hard climb to the top. 


The teaching program created by these 
outstanding authors starts you with the prin- 
ciples and techniques that underlie all good 
writing. Then you move on to the specialized 
course of your choice. 


You are a class of one 


Every assignment you mail to the school is 
carefully read, edited and corrected by your 
instructor who is, himself, a professional 
writer. He then writes a lengthy personal letter 
of further analysis and encouragement. While 
he is appraising your work you and your 
assignment are his only concern. You are 
literally a class of one. 

This method of instruction has been 
pioneered with remarkable results in the field 
of art by the Famous Artists Schools, parent 
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Seated, l. to r.: Bennett Cerf, Faith Baldwin, Bergen Evans, Bruce Catton, 
Mignon G. Eberhart, John Caples, J. D. Ratcliff 








Photo by Philippe Halsman 





ted Standing: Mark Wiseman, Max Shulman, Rudolf Flesch, Red Smith, Rod Serling 
ion 
Si- 
ons 
/el- organization of the new writing school. Dur- mous writers have created a revealing test to 
ons ing the past twelve years, these schools have show you whether you should, think seriously 
na trained thousands for successful professional about professional training. If you do have 
ave art careers. And their teaching methods have this aptitude, we will tell you so. If you don’t, 
op. won the respect and endorsement of educa- we will frankly tell you that, too. After your 
ese tors throughout the world. test has been graded — without charge by a 
rin- As a student of the Famous Writers professional writer on our staff — it will be 
0d School, you will enjoy exactly the kind of returned to you. 
zed relationship MND ORNET TACIT TRMEE WU SR nsneneshisisntosivncissncsessninennagususncoanesesseniogh tnlanesseuitasissonibie 
tors and publishers. As Robert Atherton, Famous Writers School 
editor of Cosmopolitan magazine, says: “The Dept. 6026, Westport, Connecticut 
concept of teaching writing by correspond- I am interested in finding out whether I have 
1 is ence is sound, just as editing a magazine by writing talent worth developing. Please mail me, 
our mail is sound. I have never seen most of the ae a copy of the Famous Writers 
nal great writers who have been contributors to ‘ ; 
tter Cosmopolitan for years.” Mr. 
hile Why not find out if you have the aptitude a poe ye at mee ony or neem arr m- 
our to benefit from this professional teaching 
are program? De acc aaiak scone avetaccetspapeeieeaesees 
een Send for Famous Writers Talent Test eabecsnkenshee cceraniessiienaasaee Zone 
field To help find people with an aptitude for writ- 
rent ing that is worth developing, the twelve fa- County....... been 














will be given careful consideration. The fees are 
$100 to $150. If the manuscript needs any great 
amount of additional work by us, the payment falls 
below the maximum. Complete manuscripts on 
ideal subjects command the top figure. 

Donatp TuLLocu III 

Assistant Editor 

Better Homes & GARDENS 

Des Moines 3, Iowa 


Need for West Coast Free-lancers 
Dear Editor: 

We are in the process of trying to build up a 
list of free-lance writers in the western states upon 
whom we can call from time to time for assign- 
ments in connection with a new publishing opera- 
tion which we are contemplating. The states in 
which we are interested are: California, Oregon, 
Washington, Idaho, Arizona, Nevada, Utah, 
Alaska and Hawaii. 

At the present time, we want from these free- 
lancers a short letter giving their name and 
address, a brief summary of their writing credits, 
and telling whether or not they are able to provide 
photographs to illustrate assigned articles. These 
letters will be kept on file and referred to when we 
need assignments done in any particular area. 

Rates of payment have not been firmed up at 
present, but will be in accordance with prevailing 
trade paper rates. 

James H. Bisuop, Jr., Editor 
West Coast Druccist 
1606 N. Highland Ave. 
Hollywood 28, California 


Dear Editor: 


When in need of inspiration I read from the 
book of Psalms. For daily help and guidance to 
live by, I look to the Sermon on the Mount. For 
writer’s block I get out my back issues of WRITER’s 
Dicest and read them from cover to cover! I 
heartily recommend this formula to all who need it. 

Bitte ALLEN 
P.O. Box 6134 
Calipatria, Calif. 


“I Love It” 
Dear Sir: 


Compliments to Donald Barr Chidsey for “I 
Love It,” his bright and entertaining article on 
historical novel-writing in the September issue. 

It’s darned good and I, for one, would like to 
hear more of his off-hand comments on historical 
research. I eat it up, myself, but alas, do nothing 
with it, since my writing lies in a totally different 
field. 

I think, however, that light and informative 
items of this kind should appeal to writers of any- 
thing—and non-writers, too. He obviously knows 
his business, without once suggesting that nobody 
else really knows it as well as he. 

Joun GaALurnart WHIDDING 
661 North Berendo Street 
Los Angeles 4, California 





The British Market Place 
Dear Editor: 


We are interested in contacting U.S. writers 
who might like to collaborate with us in trying to 
crack the big, booming British market. The sort of 
series that is wanted is getting hard to come by in 
Britain. But there must be loads of material in the 
States. A writer on your side of the Atlantic could 
do the research and a preliminary draft. We could 
do a rewrite, putting it in proper shape for the 
British market (which is different in style and 
treatment from the U.S. market), and handle the 
actual selling. 

GrAHAM & HEATHER FISHER 
104 Warren Road, Chelsfield 
Farnborough, Kent, England 


Dear Editor: 


Speaking of writer’s block, I have a sure fire 
method of preventing it. I simply make my story 
so darn interesting that I can’t stop until I finish 
it so I can read it and see how it comes out. 

L. R. ConKLIN 
Rt. 1, Box 475 
Chico, Calif. 


“Role of the Rewriter” 


Dear Editor: 

If you never publish another issue you have 
earned your place in the sun with Hal G. Vermes’ 
“Role of the Rewriter” in August. It will undoubt- 
edly shock many of your starry-eyed readers, but 
if they ever land in print, with checks on which 
to live, they are going to face the fact that writing 
is a business and the word is spelled in CAPITALS. 
In more than forty years of writing and selling 
under a half dozen different names, I have made 
it a point never to read anything I wrote after 
it went to the publisher. But I knew he had the 
right, and would edit, patch, do what he would 
to make the book sell. Because I have recognized 
that writing is a business, it may be that much of 
what I’ve written and sold has not needed so much 
editing, but that is part of the writing and pub- 
lishing business. And the only writer who is worth 
anything is the one that can produce something 
that will sell and make the publisher profit. Thank 
heaven for a writer who can be so honest, so sin- 
cere as Mr. Vermes who has told more truth about 
the publishing business than I’ve seen in print in 
the last thirty years. 

M. N. BuNKER 
2702 N. Dayton 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


Of Skirts and Wheelchairs and Soda Pop 


Dear Editor: 
Currently, United Trade Press Syndicate is 
seeking good articles on the following subjects 
1. Plants and mills engaged in the production 
of knitwear lines, including sweaters, headwear, 
polo and T-shirts, swim suits, knit dresses, skirts, 
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An Open Invitation 


To Compare NYS with 
all other Writing Courses 


The experts tell us that it’s never a good 
idea to refer to your competition openly. We 
wouldn’t know. We’re editors, writers and 
teachers—not advertising men. But we do 
know. and we say to you with all of the 
conviction we command, that NYS compares 
favorably on every count with even the most 
expensive writing courses. 


We invite you to make the comparison. We urge 
you, in fact, to investigate what each course offers 
before taking any. 


You'll learn that every NYS instructor is an active 
writer, editor—or both. (You study under their per- 
sonal direction at home in your spare time.) You'll 
discover that NYS assignments are interesting, stim- 
ulating, intensely practical. And that you need not 
confine the material you submit for comment to 
formal assignments. 


Marketing—Professional 10% Basis! 


Finally, you'll find that NYS actually markets 
your salable manuscripts for you through a nation- 
ally-known literary agent who knows the entire 
range of literary markets intimately. 


Yes, however you want to compare value— 
whether it be on the basis of price, material, experi- 
ence, or personal help—NYS meets every competi- 
tive challenge! 


YOU CAN EARN WHILE YOU LEARN! 


1. Saturday Evening Post sales for 
NYS students.* 


2. Over 700 sales to leading mar- 
kets including Cosmopolitan.* 


3. Atlantic, Holiday, Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, 2 books—and a ma- 
jor book club choice—all for 
one NYS graduate. These are 
examples. We shall be glad to 
tell you about sales made for 
NYS graduates to the entire 


range of markets.* 
* (Names available on request) 








FOR NYS STUDENTS ONLY! 


The Great New Book On Writing That 
Took 25 Years To Produce 
An Exclusive for N.Y.S. Students 


This book was written by the internationally 
known literary agent who directs the work in 
NYS. Practically every business day for the 
past 25 years this man has talked to editors and 
publishers, counselled professionals, and helped 
beginners. In 25 years he has answered over 
100,000 questions put to him by writers. 

You couldn’t buy that experience. How 
many people do you know who have experience 
even remotely approaching his? And yet, as 
an NYS student, and only as an NYS student, 
can you obtain the distillation of this 25 years 
of vastly varied experience in a brilliant new 
book running to over 150,000 words, and 
covering anything you’ll ever need to know for 
your writing career. 25 years as an active 
agent, publisher, editor, writer and teacher! 
And all this experience, in one generous over- 
sized book—yours Free as an NYS student. 


















FREE 


Send today for our 
free, descriptive book- 
let which explains in 
detail NYS uniquely 
effective teaching meth- 
ods. No cost or obliga- 
tion of course. First 
out and return the cou- 
pon now! 





















New York School of Writing 
Dept. 713, 2 East 45th Street 
New York 17, New York 


Please send me without obligation, your FREE descrip- 
tive booklet—‘‘Writing for a Well-paying Career.’’ 


Name 
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WHAT PAULINE BLOOM'S 
STEP-BY-STEP HELP 
CAN DO FOR YOU 


) The most important thing that Pauline Bloom can do for 
—_ is to give you the self-confidence that comes from 
» 


nowing that you are master of your writing craft. You 
will KNOW that the manuscripts you put in the mail are 
Palive and technically right. You gain this confidence by 
) systematic study plus Miss Bloom's personal step-by-step 
) help in creating a story of your own. | : 
pAt every stage of its construction Miss Bloom works with 
you exactly as she does with students in her New York 
) classes. When you go wrong you are gently but firmly put 
) back on the right track. Fie result is that at the candied 
) the course you are likely to have the best story you have 
ever written .. . AND a background that will make every 
future story you write the Lind that editors buy and 
readers like. 
) ABOUT PAULINE BLOOM: Her ability as a writer and teacher is 
) reco nized by editors and educators alike. Author of hundreds 
of stories and articles, she is currentiy on the staff of a major 


~~~ 


-— 


college. Her instruction is based on her own successful writi 
experience and hundreds of hours of classroom teaching o 
p fiction techniques. Her system has been tested and proved suc- 
cessful 


ONE SALE TO A SECONDARY MARKET 
CAN PAY FOR YOUR COURSE AND 
START YOU ON YOUR WAY AS A WRITER. 


CRITICISM SERVICE 


) Miss Bloom can tell you what's wrong with your story and what 

to do to make it right. $1.00 per thousand words, $5.00 
minimum per ms. 75c r thousand words for scripts 25,000 
words or more. Payment and stamped self-addressed envelope 
should accompany each ms 


_~~w7* 


_ 


) Pauline Bloom Workshop for Writers 
60 Plaza Street-D, Brooklyn 38, N. Y. 
wrers3 by New York State) 


like to know more. Without obligation please tell 
me about your step-by-step help. 








Attention-novelists! 


Novel Books, Inc. 
3755 W. Armitage 
Chicago 47, Ill. 


is currently very much in the market for 
50,000 word male-slanted novels combin- 
ing suspense, adventure and man-woman 
interest. We have some of the best men 
in the field writing for us, but we want 
and need more. Our advances begin at 
$250-$350 against royalties, but go to 
TWO and THREE times that high for re- 
peat authors or men whose work we really 
like! We'll read promptly, and pay im- 
mediately upon acceptance. 


Send finished novels 
or first few chapters 
plus synopsis to Paul 
G. Neimark, Editor. 














etc., except hosiery and lingerie. What we require 
are stories that will describe the plant, its equip- 
ment, and its operation from the receipt of raw 
materials to the production and shipment of fin- 
ished goods. Please forward names of any such 
plants in your area, together with a line or two 
indicating the size of the plant and the kinds of 
knit goods produced. Upon receipt of such infor- 
mation, we will forward detailed instructions. 

2. Feature articles on discount and self-service 
stores, preferably the former. Let us have names of 
such establishments, types of goods carried, and 
approximate size (in selling floor space, if con- 
venient) and we will forward instructions for story 

3. Feature articles on surgical supplies dealers 
(wheelchairs, oxygen equipment, surgical supplies 
in general—for sale or rental). The only require- 
ment is that the establishment be a modern one 
of attractive appearance, and that it carry a 
representative line of surgical supplies. Send 
names of such establishments and brief description 
and we will forward detailed instructions. 

4. We also are in need of feature articles on 
unusual or highly successful shoe stores, hardware 
stores, jewelry stores, model and hobby shops, 
laundry and drycleaning establishments, new sofi- 
drink bottling plants, photo dealers, china and 
glass stores (or outstanding examples of such 
departments in department stores), and, finally, 
feature articles on new and unusual uses of ceramic 
tile in home construction as well as in industrial 
and commercial buildings, restaurants, theatres, 
churches, hotels, retail stores, schools, hospitals, etc 

Queries on the above subjects (approximately 
50 words in length, each on a separate slip) are 
invited. Payment for suitable articles will be up 
to $50.00. 

UTPS also has openings for staff correspondents 
in the following areas and invites applications: 
Alaska; Boston; Buffalo; Charlotte, N. C.; Char- 
leston, S. C.; Chicago; Dallas; Ft. Worth; Hawaii; 
Houston; Knoxville; Kansas City; Nashville; Los 
Angeles; Louisville; Memphis; Omaha; Pitts- 
burgh; Providence; Richmond; San Francisco 
Toronto; Washington, D. C.; and Wilmington. 


Leon D. Gruserc, Manager 
Universal Trade Press Syndicate 
1841 Broadway 

New York 23, N. Y. 


Cowboy Round-Up 


Dear Editor: 
Paul Durst, a former rodeo performer who 
married an English girl, had two sons, and bought 
a 500-year-old house in England, had serious 
illness in the family, and whose last known address 
is in Bradford, Yorkshire, is urgently requested 
to get in touch with his friends and publishers 
He wrote under the pen-name of Peter Bannon, 
and under his own name. A British film director 
wants to buy the film rights of one of his books 

I do hope we turn him up somewhere. 
Noe M. Loomis, Secretary-Treasure! 

Western Writers of America 
Descanso, Calif. 
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Short Short Contest Winner 


Dear Editor: 


Thanks for the check for $500; first prize in the 
short short story contest. I bought a new type- 
writer, and put the rest of the money in the bank 
in a fund we are saving for a little remodeling job 
on our five room house. 


My wife was greatly pleased that I won. She is 
taking more interest in my writing now. I guess 
she can see that it is more than just a way of 
wasting paper and postage. 

My two sons, one a cartoonist and ad man, the 
other a game biologist in conservation work in 
Tennessee, were greatly thrilled to hear of my 
winning. But the greatest pleasure for me was the 
knowledge that I could do something to make them 
just a little bit proud of me! 


I sold a poem to a religious magazine when I 
was twenty-one, forty-three years ago. And poetry 
played an important part in the nicest thing that 
ever happened to me, for I wrote many poems to 
my wife when I was courting her. Who knows, 
perhaps my poetry helped to win her! But I'll 
never write poetry again. I just can’t express myself 
in verse now. 

For many years I submitted articles to a religious 
magazine, but they always came back. Finally, a 
kind editor began to help me, and I sold some 
articles. I finally became a regular contributor, 
and some of my articles were headliners. 


Then I said, if I can write articles, I can write 
stories. You can imagine what my first stories were 
like! One manuscript came back with this little 
note, “Try to get exposition out of your writing: 
a story is not an essay!” 

About that time I became acquainted with 
Writer’s Dicest and took a correspondence 
course advertised in your magazine. When I 
learned what a short story is, I began to sell a 
few, but only in the cheapest markets. Then I 
quit writing, except for a few articles, because I 
was so busy with other things. Having retired just 
recently, I am now giving much of my time to 
writing again. 

I have just finished a three-act play, which has 
been highly rated by some authors who have read 
it. I don’t think it is ready for Broadway, but I 
hope to get some local group interested in trying it 
out. I would be glad to hear from some group that 
would like to try it, also some contest in which I 
could enter it. There have been contests for stage 
plays in the part, but I haven’t heard of any that 
are running currently. 


Writer’s Dicest has been « source of great 
help to me. The articles on style, plotting, char- 
acterization, etc., are a liberal education in the 
writer’s craft. The timely editorials keep the 
would-be writer on his toes. 


Harovp C. Lewis 
114 North 31st 
Battle Creek, Mich. 








THANKS TO N.1L.A., 
SELLS ARTICLE 
FOR $125.00 


“| count the training you gave me 
invaluable. Last spring | had a chil- 
dren's book published, which has had 
many favorable comments. Also, | 
have had several feature articles pub- 
lished. | have just received $125.00 
for an illustrated commercial article 
on ‘The Scallop Industry.’ Your con- 
structive criticisms, analysis of work 
and promptness in correction gave 
|} mea big boost.''—Mr. P. F. Whitten, 
28 Mechanic St., Attleboro, Mass. 


Why Can't YOU Write 
FOR PROFIT? 


It's much simpler than you think! 


O MANY people with the “germ” of writing 
in them never get started. Some suffer from 
inertia. Others question their own ability to 

become professional writers because of a mistaken 
idea that the field is confined only to persons 
gifted with rare genius. 

Tew indeed, are aware that editors everywhere 
seek fresh, new talent to write the great bulk of 
commercial work that is turned out daily. That’s 
why so-called “unknowns,” thousands of men and 
women like yourself, write most of the fiction, ad- 
vertising copy, TV and radio scripts you see and 
hear and countless articles on business, current 
events, social matters, hobbies, travel, local, club 
and church activities, etc., as well. 

Such material is in constant demand. Every day 
thousands of checks for $25, $50, $100, and much 
more go out to writers, many of them N.I.A. 
trained, whose latent abilities were perhaps no 
greater than yours. 

Writing 





Learn and Earn b 
Newspaper work demonstrates that the way to learn 
writing is by writing! Every copy ‘“‘cub’’ goes through the 
course of practical criticism—a training that turns out more 
successful authors than any other experience. That is why 
Newspaper Institute of America bases its writing instruction 
on the Copy Desk Method. It keeps you writing in your own 
home, on your own time, upon actual assignments given 
daily to metropolitan reporters. Thus you learn by doing, 
not by studying the individual styles of model authors. 

Your work is analyzed constructively by practical writer- 
editors. Gradually they help to clarify your own distinctive 
style. Writing soon becomes easy, absorbing. Profitable, too, 
as you gain the “‘professional”’ touch. With this expert guid- 
ance, many N.I.A. students sell material easily written in 
sparetime early in their training, often with their first assign- 
ments. 


Free Writing Aptitude Test 


Our FREE Writing Aptitude Test will analyze your powers 
of observation and atic instinct. You'll enjoy taking this 
test. There is no cost or obligation. Simply mail the coupon 
below today. No salesman will on you. All communica- 
tion is mail. Newspaper Institute of America, One Park 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. (rounded 1925) (Lic. by State 
of N. Y.) Approved Member, ‘ational Home Study Council. 


MAIL COUPON NO 
Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 


Send me, without cost or obligation, 
your Writing Aptitude Test and further 








information about writing for profit, as 
promised in Warter’s Dicest, November. 
Mr. | 
rd 
Mrs. 
Address 
City.... See | a eee 
(All correspond confidential. No sal wit of, 











Copyright 1959 N ewspaper Institute of America 
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Across The Desk 


Writers, we believe, need no editorial lecturing them to vote. Every person who merits the 
description of writer realizes the importance of voting. 





Writer's Dicest never has and, we hope, never will urge its readers to vote for a certain 
party or man to advance the special interests of our own particular profession or avocation. 
More important than our own slice of pie are the major interests of the entire country— 
and world—now balanced so precariously between a few launching pads. Writers, well 
accustomed to searching out the facts and interpreting statements and events for themselves, 
are particularly well suited to vote wisely if—and the “if” is a big one—they do not become 
the victims of smug, self-satisfied complacency. 

Wrirer’s Dicest is particularly proud to salute all the writers who contributed in some 
way to widening interest and understanding in our vital political activity. They include 
reporters, columnists, article writers, commentators, dramatists, screen writers, speechwriter. 
and even the letters-to-the-editor writer. H.B.G. 
















Opportunity Fellowships for 1961-1962 
Dear Editor: 


Samoa, the Virgin Islands, the Appalachian and 
Ozark Mountain areas, and the Trust Territories. 
Candidates are expected to be mature enough 


Our purpose is to broaden opportunities in to have given evidence of superior promise, yet 
America; specifically, to give opportunity for spe- young enough to have their careers before them, 
cial experience or advanced study to outstanding and in general to be between the ages of 22 and 35. 
individuals who otherwise might not be able to Academic applicants must have completed their 
reach their fullest development or make their undergraduate college education. Although all 
fullest contribution. factors are taken into consideration by the Com- 

The competition for Opportunity Fellowships is mittee of Award, candidates under 35 are given 
open to citizens of the United States with racial decided preference. 
or cultural backgrounds or regions of original The fellowships are open not only for academic 
residence as follows: Negroes, Spanish-Americans, study (graduate) but for other types of training or 
Chinese-Americans and Japanese-Americans, experience which may be most useful in developing 


American Indians, residents of Guam, Puerto Rico, 


10 


varied talents and varied forms of leadership. 
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The Arts. Those applying in such fields as mus- 
ical composition, creative writing, and the fine arts 
will be asked to submit representative samples of 
their work. Ample notification will be given candi- 
dates to facilitate preparation of materials. 

Apprenticeships. Applicants for apprenticeships 
in such areas as journalism, business and industrial 
management, extension work, labor education, et 
cetera, will be welcomed. This category does not 
include regular vocational training. Persons in- 
terested in the apprenticeship type of program 
should write the Foundation for additional infor- 
mation. 

Awards are for a full year of serious work, not 
for incidental projects. In special cases grants may 
be renewed for a second year. 

Awards are expected normally to range from 
$1,000 to $3,000 depending on the nature of the 
proposed project and the financial need of the 
candidate. It is hoped that in many cases funds 
from other sources may supplement these awards 
(for example, fellowships for study in foreign coun- 
tries, additional scholarship aid from universities, 
payments for certain types of apprentice work, 
etc.). 

Awards are made annually on this basis of formal 
written applications by the candidates on forms 
provided by the John Hay Whitney Foundation. 

Complete applications must be filed not later 
than November 30 so as to insure ample time for 
processing applications, assembling references, and 
making selections. Address inquiries to: 


OporTuUNITY FELLOWSHIP 
John Hay Whitney Foundation 
111 West 50th Street 

New York 20, N. Y. 


Sandwiched Between Selling 


And Lobster Fishing 


Dear Editor: 

The third prize in your recent short short contest 
came as a welcome surprise and was a needed 
tonic for my morale. 

I am not a qualified writer in the true sense of 
the word. Writing is something that is sandwiched 
between a job as salesman part of the year and 
lobster fishing during the Summer. Someday I 
hope to arrive and write full time. 

A brief look at my background includes seven 
years in the merchant service until two torpedo 
attacks took all the charm out of oil tankers. A 
tour of duty as engineering officer on the destroyer 
USS Nicholas in the South Pacific finished all the 
desire for sea travel. A thirty-foot lobster boat and 
the Maine coastal waters fills the desire to travel 
and helps pay the grocery bill. 

I have a patient wife, four charming daughters 
and a very able hound dog named “Spunky.” 
Gunning is my favorite sport and fishing is my 
hobby. Give me a Grey Ghost and a quiet lake or 
the beating of wild wings over the marsh grass and 
we'll settle. 

Ricuarp A. TAaYLor 
Cundy’s Harbor, Maine 


Be relaxed about 
your 


MSS. |! 


Eaton’ Corrasable Bond 


erases without a trace 


Type your MSS. just once, and they’re 
ready for your editor’s favorable atten- 
tion! With Eaton’s Corrasable Bond, 
there’s no retyping necessary; errors dis- 
appear with the flick of a pencil eraser. 
It’s special surface erases without a trace, 
leaves no telltale scars. You can get into 
print — faster, easier — with Eaton’s 
Corrasable Bond! 

See for yourself—send 25¢ for a gen- 
erous sample of Eaton’s Corrasable Bond 
—enough for 7,500 words. 


CORRASABLE BOND 
Made only by Eaton 


Erases Without a Trace 
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EATON PAPER CORPORATION 
Dept. AC-52, Pittsfield, Mass. 

I'm enclosing 25¢; please send me my 
25-sheet sample of Corrasable Bond. 


Name 





Street 





City 
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One day in the far future, perhaps, when we've begun to visit other planets and this world’s 
nations have grown closer together, we'll have a single language and a single currency, and world- 
wide business dealings will become very simple. At the moment, however, they’re complicated indeed 
—as the above picture, a montage of typical offers on various properties recently received from for- 
eign publishers, will illustrate. 


For example, just to test your knowledge, which will bring the author more money — the DM 
450 from Germany or the ¥30,000 from Japan? (The German sale will—DM 450 is $110.70 at 
this writing and ¥30,000 is $83.33.) Does the Italian sum of Lire 396,000 yield 146 times as much 
money as the French NF 2,706.54? (No, only about 1/6th more: Lire 396,000 is $634.15, and NF 
2,706.54 is $548.07.) And how much is that offer of £1500 in dollars? (You're ’way behind the 
times if you multiplied 1500 by $5, because the British pound at this writing is worth only $2.81.) 


Yes, the sale of rights to foreign markets can be a complicated business—as is, for that matter, 
the negotiation and sale of stories, articles, books, motion picture and television rights, etc., to 
markets in this country—but they’re all part of a day’s work to an experienced, long-established 
agency like SMLA. We'll be happy to work with you on your material—on the job of getting your 
scripts right, getting them sold, and bringing in all possible additional revenue. 


SERVICE: if your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, 
and cover sales of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands 
but can be repaired, we’ll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, with- 
out additional charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we’ll tell 
you why, and give you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report 
within two weeks. 


TERMS: PROFESSIONALS: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, 
or have sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your 


output on straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 
20% on British and other foreign sales. 


NEWCOMERS: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you 
begin to earn your keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per 
script for scripts up to 5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final 
fraction (for example, seven dollars for a script of 6,895 words). $25 for books of all lengths up to 
150,000 words, $50 for books over 150,000 words; $5 for 15-minute television or radio scripts, $10 for 
half-hour scripts, $15 for one-hour scripts, $20 for hour-and-a-half scripts; information on stage, 


syndicate, and other types of material on request. A stamped, self-addressed envelope, please, with 
all submissions. 
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The 
Short Story 
And | 


After years of writing success, 
the author suddenly 
tried to answer 
“why do I write?” 


By Charlotte Edwards 


A few months ago, standing on a platform 
at a Writers’ Conference, I was faced by an 
apparently simple question. 

“Why do you write?” someone asked. 

You'd think the query was a baseball aimed 
right at my stomach. That’s how breathless 
it left me. 

Why do I write? 

If writers had a bit of sense, they would be 
checkers in super markets, or professional 
house painters, or dentists. 

Why do I write? 

That question has been haunting me ever 
since I first heard it. I lie awake at night 
and ponder on it. I wake up with a six- 
thirty alarm and it’s still there. Why do I 
write? Why the devil do I write? 

Trying to answer it has almost led me to 
go out into the world and seek an honest, 
understandable, uncomplicated job. Except 
that I’m too old and too tired—and you can 
wear slacks and no makeup at the typewriter 
at home. 

Maybe that’s the reason. 

I know why I wrote in the first place. And 
it’s worlds apart from why I write now. 

I wrote in the first place because I came out 
of college with a shiny, crackly Bachelor of 
Music Degree in voice—right in the heart 
of the Depression. Not even the birds wanted 
to sing during the Depression. Nobody 
wanted to hear an amateur mezzo-soprano 


for free—not to mention paying a five-dollar 
fee. 


So, because I had always liked words, and 
tried to put them together, I managed a 
menial job on a newspaper and wrote my 
way to Woman’s Editor. 

You can call this writing or not, just as you 
please. It surely was a mess on Thursdays 
when there were eight or ten food pages and 
every inch around the ads had to be filled 
with something. I learned to type fast, if 
not to write well, because during that same 
Depression to be Woman’s Editor meant that 
you wrote a fashion column under one 
name, a beauty column under another, a 
food column under a third—and recipes 
anonymously. 

So—I wrote to make a living. I kept on 
writing for radio as Continuity Director for 
the same reason. 

But always and always the dream was in 
me. Someday I would quit. Someday, 
because words had eaten themselves into my 
mind by then, I would write a full, complete, 
whole twenty-page story! 

Believe it or not, this took almost ten years 
of my life. 


The Real Beginning 


While I was still working, I sold my first 
article, and what a celebration the receipt 
of that check caused. For thirty-five bucks, 
it was. It seemed such an easy way to make 
money. I had just used one of my days off 
to visit dog kennels. I had written a little 
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mish-mash called “Let The Dog Train The 
Child”—and there I was. 

The same magazine bought another one, 
and I can’t recall that title. But they gave 
me a fifteen-dollar raise, and that was a day, 
too. Then, the magazine went out of busi- 
ness, folded, kaput. And I felt that I had 
lost a one and only friend. 

I may not be sure why I write—but I know 
very well why I write short stories. I’ve been 
sure of that fact since the first one. 

It is because I am a woman. 

Being a woman writer poses very definite 
problems. Sometimes, at one of those Book 
and Author deals, I look at the men, and 
listen to them, and hear how they put in 
eight hours a day, every day without fail, and 
turn out a book every other year, or oftener. 
And I simply drool to be a male writer for 
five or ten years. 

I picture them at home, in some far hushed 
room, with their wives answering all phone 
calls, door bells, taking care of plumbers, 
carpenters, gardeners, cleaning women, iron- 
ing shirts, preparing meals, serving them a 
light lunch at the middle of the day after 
timidly knocking on the door. Or perhaps 
retreating hastily when snarled at. And I 
consider how protected they are—how con- 
secutive their work can be-—and I know 
immediately why I write short stories 
primarily. 

It’s because you can keep a short story in 
your head. 

Yes, you can. 

You find out how it’s going to end, and 
you go about the business of making the beds, 
mopping the kitchen, baking the cakes, fixing 
the dinner, and answering everything that 
has to be answered in a woman’s life. You 
can think about the story all the time. 

You can write a short story fifteen minutes 
at a time, believe it or not, and be inter- 
rupted and go back to it, and rush like mad 
to get things done so that you will have 
another fifteen minutes free. 

People ask me, ask all writers, I suppose, 
“What are your working hours?” 

I always let them think that they’re from 
nine in the morning until two in the after- 
noon. This at least accomplishes one thing. 
If the person who asks the question is a 
friend, she’s not going to dial my number 
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until after two in the afternoon, by golly. 

But a working hour, for a woman with a 
home and a family, even one, not to mention 
two consecutive ones, is a rare and delightful 
gift. 

So, I write short stories, and have written 
three short books, because I could work on 
them a little at a time, and bring up a child, 
and keep my home halfway clean. Never 
more than halfway, mind you. 


How Do Ycu Write a Short Story? 


This I never have an answer for, and I know 
why, too. 

It’s because I’m not sure I know how to 
write a story. 

Sounds crazy, doesn’t it? But it’s true. 

A few years ago I picked up a writer’s mag- 
azine. There was an article in it by a woman 
I didn’t know from Eve. She had used one 
of my stories to show how a story should be 
constructed. She took paragraphs and sen- 
tences and delineated each move which had 
been made—and showed clearly how the 
author had made the “protagonist” do such 
and such, so that such and such would 
follow. 

It was a dandy article, and she was kind 
enough to say that the story’s construction 
was near perfect. But, by heaven, I didn’t 
know what she was talking about, I didn’t 
know that I had done all of those things. 
She read so much more into the tale than I’d 
put into it myself, that all I ended up with 
was a firm resolution against saying one 
authoritative word on the subject of short 
stories. 

But look, here I am! 

Seventeen years ago, after finally managing 
to leave my job, I sent out my first short 
story. I sat down one morning and began 
to write. I didn’t know how the story was 
going to end. I was in love with the process 
of putting the people down, and the plot just 
kept spinning. 

I said to myself when it was finished, “I'l! 
call it ‘Beauty’s Right’, and just for the heck 
of it, and because I have an extra fifty-cent 
piece, I’ll send it to the Lapres’ Home 
JouRNAL.” 

So I did. 

Then I went back to trying out some of 
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those recipes I’d typed out on the food pages. 

One morning I got on my bicycle and rode 
up to the corner where the mail boxes of our 
suburban street were lined up like soldiers. 
In it was a letter—not a manila envelope— 
and I tore it open. 

I managed to see two sentences, phrases 
really. They were “happy to buy” and “five 
hundred dollars”. Then I went temporarily 
blind and couldn’t read another word. I got 
on the bicycle, fell off twice, tore my stock- 
ings, scraped my knee, and went screaming 
into the house, laughing and crying at the 
same time. 


Five hundred dollars was more money than 
I'd ever dreamed of. I still, incidentally, 
have a hearty respect for it. 


Sixteen years ago, “Beauty’s Right” was 
published. The Journat had to cut ten 
pages out of it, because I was so in love with 
words that I wrote as richly as a plum cake. 
And during the year in between, I’d had 
quite a time for myself. 

You see, every day I sat down at the type- 
writer I was horribly aware of the fact that I 
had written a story for the Lapres’ Home 
Journat. When I quit to write, I was 
geared for a five-year haul of learning 
how-to. The immediate sale threw me into 
a state of shock from which I never would 
have recovered, if it hadn’t been for an 
agent. 


What About Agents? 


I wondered about them too, way back 
there—and knew nothing precise. 

One day, caught in the fear that grabbed 
my fingers every time I tried to write another 
story, I picked up a copy of The Wrirer’s 
Dicest. In it there was a photostat of a 
short-short story published by CoL.ier’s, 
and showing the editor’s changes. There 
was also a short letter, from an agent named 
Sydney Sanders, giving permission to reprint 
the story. 


I wrote tohim. After a little while, I heard 
from him. With great care, he had checked 
with the JourNaL to find out what they 
thought about my future possibilities. He 
said he would take me, that there wouldn’t 
be any written contract, that we could ditch 
each other whenever either of us wanted to 
and he told me to get to work. 
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With that letter—and that command—the 
dam began to loosen again. The thing I 
learned, in this battle of the story and I, is 
that agents are wonderful people. They are 
not miracle workers. In no case, not ever 
and no matter how long you write, can they 
sell a story which isn’t right. Stories from 
agents do, of course, get a more prompt read- 
ing than ones sent in cold. This is simply 
because so many many thousands of stories 
are sent in cold every year. 

But in the beginning you do not need an 
agent. I am living proof of that. A good 
story will find a place for itself, and you 
cannot sell a bad story through the best 
agent in the world. 

I do not believe that I would be wniting 
today, for any reason, if it hadn’t been for 
Sydney Sanders. He didn’t try to teach me, 
you understand. He just kept me going. 
He sent back stories with caustic comments. 
He kept them and tried to sell them. He 
sometimes did this when he himself didn’t 
like the story at all, but he knew it was 
suitable. 

He took care of foreign rights. He wrote 
me regularly, all during the War, when I 
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went back to work as a newspaper police 
reporter and had no time to try to write 
stories. With only “Beauty’s Right” pub- 
lished, that man sent faith to me in gray 
envelopes—and pretty soon I left the paper 
and added his faith to mine—and began to 
write—and sell. 

This then, I believe, is the most important 
human part of your relationship with an 
agent. When Syd died, I knew very sharply 
that I had lost my best friend. 


Where Do You Get Your Ideas? 


Well, the sources are as varied as the people 
who try to write. Some authors, like Daphne 
Du Maurier, seem to start from a back- 
ground. Others have a tight fast-moving 
plot in mind. Still others catch a phrase 
which sets them to thinking. It goes on and 
on, well up into the lucky ones who can 
travel from place to place, soaking up all of 
those things together. 

For me, because I have had to stay put, all 
ideas have started with people themselves, 
people close around me. The turn of a head, 
a way of speaking, the switch of the eyes, they 
set my imagination running. The first thing 
I know there is a story in the making. 

Let me illustrate. Last January, I had a 
story in the Sarurpay Eveninc Post called 
“Success Girl.” 

It came into being because, while my last 
book was receiving its promotion, I spent a 
good deal of time in between radio and TV 
appearances, in a cubicle of a room on Sun- 
set Boulevard. It was inhabited by what is 
known as a publicity boy. 

The next cubicle housed an A and R man— 
Artists and Repertoire. I watched young 
people go hopefully in and out, and talk to 
the jaded tired A and R fellow. They wanted 
to make records, most of them, and he made 
them a promise or two and sent them here 
and there, and got bigger circles under his 
eyes every time I saw him. 

When I was home to stay again, I wrote 
about the A and R man and a young girl 
singer. By watching and dreaming and 
somehow feeling how it was with the two of 
them, by staring down on Sunset Boulevard 
from a dusty hot little cubicle—I managed 
to get it down on paper. 
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A young girl of my acquaintance, eighteen, 
beautiful, blonde, waited for her first child. 
I watched her move clumsily about the busi- 
ness of hanging up clothes, washing, clean- 
ing, no carefree young people at her house, 
she too busy, too tired, too adult really, to go 
where the young people were. I watched her 
young husband, come tiredly home at night, 
laden with this new responsibility, heavy for 
his years. It was Easter and everybody their 
age went to the beach. 


Watching her, watching them, in_ that 
strange and wonderful way which is, I be- 
lieve, born into writers—I became them, 
although my youth had been very different. 
I pictured how it would seem to her when 
all the girls came for a baby shower, the 
unmarried girls, still in high school, spend- 
ing a little time with her before they took 
off for the fun at the beach. 

I wrote a story, “Wait For Me,” which was 
published in the JournaLt. When it came 
out, the girl stopped in for a cup of coffee. 
Her eyes were red from crying all the way 
through the story. I was very sorry about 
that. But I knew I had accomplished what 
I set out to do in twenty pages. 

Twenty pages takes us, more or less logi- 
cally, into another phase of the short story— 
its brevity. I truly believe, after writing all 
of this time, that the short story, like poetry, 
is one of the most difficult of art forms. To 
bring a leading character to life, to have 
things happen to him or her which would 
build to a climax, and to resolve that climax, 
all in five thousand words or less, is no simple 
matter. 

All writers, when they begin to write, have 
a love affair with a well-turned phrase, or an 
obscure and seemingly deep combination of 
words, or the rich joy of adjectives and 
adverbs bringing light and color to what they 
are writing. It hurts, actually and almost 
physically, to take a pencil to such phrases 
and bluntly destroy them. Yet for many rea- 
sons, primarily those of power and clarity, it 
is a thing which a short story writer must 
learn to do. 

That first story of mine—which the 
JourNnaL cut—was better for the cutting. 
To tell the truth, it was hard for me to set 
where they had done it. 

My agent said then, and for a long time 
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I abided by it, “Write as long as you have to, 
let it have full flow, put it away for a day or 
so, and then be ruthless with yourself and 
cut it to the bone.” 

This I learned to do, until now I own a 
small pride in writing simply, clearly, em- 
bracing anything which must be said in 
words which are put together as differently as 
I can possibly manage, but so coherent that 
anybody can understand them. 

Another thing about beginning writing that 
is a hazard, as it was for me when I was 
frightened after that first sale, is the cloak we 
put on when we sit down at the typewriter. 

“Now,” we, as beginners, say to ourselves, 
“Iam no longer John Doe. I am an author, 
and I am going to write!” 

They see the word in capital letters with 
an exclamation point. In so doing they put 
up an immediate barrier. 

Writing is not something set apart from the 
everyday world and from all personal exper- 
ience. Writing is an extension of yourself, 
just as the typewriter keys almost become 
part of your finger tips. You will never get 
a free natural honest flow if you think of 
yourself as a writer while you are writing. 

You think, instead, of yourself as a channel, 
through which all of the strange, lovely sad 
and sometimes great things of life can move. 
You put yourself, and your own personality, 
away somewhere, and you become those of 
whom you think, you walk in their shoes, you 
talk the way they talk, think and feel the 
way they feel. 


This can be great fun, really. It can stretch 
your world to full dimension. From the girl 
around the corner, to a man in space, to a 
cowboy, from a housewife to a glamour girl, 
from a rich assured businessman to a beat- 
nik, you can stay right at home and lead a 
thousand lives—if you learn to forget your- 
self and become somebody else for a little 
time. 

Why do we write, though? You and I? 

Well, after all of these years I’ll have to tell 
you that now I write because I have to. I 
don’t have any choice about it. Perhaps I 
didn’t have from the beginning. 

It is not a case of any great exultant and 
glorious feeling derived from self-expression 
on paper. Although there are rare moments 
when that is true. It is more—and it is less. 





I am 


It’s a negative thing in some ways. 
more miserable (and more miserable to get 
along with) when I am not writing, than 
when I am. The only way to take care of a 
mosquito bite, if you don’t have any lotion 


to soothe it on hand, is to scratch it. The 
only way to take care of the need to write 
is to write. 

If we wanted to be deep about the thing, 
we could go down layer after layer until we 
hit the ego. 

Oh yes, indeed, writers are the meekest, 
most humble of all people as a general rule. 
They have to be, with rejections and criti- 
cisms slapping at them from all directions 
year after year. But they are also, without 
doubt, the greatest of all egoists. 

This is because they feel that there is in 
them, in their emotions, their minds, their 
attitudes, their understanding of humanity, 
something different and special. Something 
worth being given immortality by the process 
of expression and the printed word. They 
have the sublime conceit to believe that life 
doesn’t owe them much of anything, but that 
they owe life, present and future, the gems of 
their interpretation of the life process. 

So go ahead—WRITE! 











By Rachel Baker 





That Second Look 





ass ye, 








, a have finished an article. You are going 
to send it off to a magazine. DON’T! In- 
stead, put it in a drawer for a few days. Then 
take a second look at it. This is the procedure 
that the best writers follow—and for a good 
and simple reason. 

A writer has to be two people. He has to 
be the excited one that creates the article. He 
has to be the cool one th *t criticizes the art- 
icle. He cannot be both at once, but he can 
be both in turn. 

Here is how I start to criticize my own 
work. First I pretend that I am an editor. 
My desk is piled with manuscripts. All day 
a river of manuscripts flows before me. What 
is there about this article to stop me, to make 
me pick it up? Will the title attract me? Will 
the opening paragraph prick my interest? 
Will the following paragraphs make me read 
beyond the first page? Will I leaf through 
quickly to the smashing end and feel that 
this article is exactly right for our magazine 
and our readers? 

Then I pretend that I am a reader of the 
magazine to which I submitted the article. I 
pretend that I am sitting in a dentist’s wait- 
ing room, I am picking up one magazine 
after another. Then I pick up the particular 
magazine in which my article is appearing. 
Will I read that article last? Will I read it 
third? Will I read it first? 

Does my article pass “the attention” test 
with the editor and the reader? Does it do 
something for the reader? Does it give him 
information he wants? Does it give him hope 
or new insight. Does it leave a clear, de‘inite 
idea with him? 

Does every sentence in it relate effectively 
to this idea? The English writer Barrie once 
said, “Writing is the art of ommision.” What 
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he meant was that every word which doe 
not relate to the main idea, must be left out! 
The most brilliant thought, the most fetch. 
ing example will distract and annoy the 
reader if it is not to the point. 

Have all my sub-topics been developed ac- 
cording to their importance to the main idea’ 
Sometimes we underdevelop an importani 
issue and overdevelop an unimportant one 

Have I achieved the steadily mounting in- 
tensity necessary to the creation of reader- 
excitement, reader involvement? 

Is my opening more than simply dramatic’ 
Does it quickly and precisely introduce the 
theme? 

Are all parts of the article united with 
smooth, flawless transitions? Bad structure 
shows up in awkward transitions, in cumber- 
some joinings between the several parts o 
the article. 

Finally, do I have a climactic summation, 
a closing which brings together and sum- 
arizes all the sections of thought in the ar 
ticle. Is this done with a good ringing final 
sentence that will echo in the mind of the 
reader? 

All right, then. So much for the broader 
problems. Now I must check the style of m 
article for variety in sentence structure, color- 
ful figures of speech, clarity (has each pro- 
noun its proper antecedent?). 

Last of all I reread my article to make sur 
that it has a sustained and dominant tone 
For the reader must not only understand 
what I have written, he must also feel it 
The article that convinces and creates 3 
mood will sell. And my articles usually 40 
sell because I have learned that a good write! 
is also a good—and severe—critic (of hi 
own work). 
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Dia you know that each time you submit a 
book manuscript, it costs the publisher any- 
where from $30 to $100 even for the most 
minimal editorial consideration? If the work 
has to be sent outside of the office for further 
appraisal, the cost is apt to be considerably 
more. The fact that in spite of this, publishers 
are not only willing but eager to make these 
and many larger outlays, should convince you 
that publishable manuscripts are accepted 
and published, from known and unknown 
writers, 

For the first six months of 1960, most pub- 
lishers report marked business advances even 
over the boom period of the first six months 
of 1959. the percentages ranging from 3% to 
30%. Bobbs-Merrill has had a bigger year 
than ever before in its history. New Directions 
has had a 30% increase in business. For the 
Fall and Winter season the outlook is even 
brighter. McGraw Hill expects to have “the 
largest trade sales volume in our history, with 
one of the largest gains, percentagewise, in 



















sales.” Simon & Schuster looks forward to 
Fall and Christmas business that will be “the 
biggest in the history of the firm.” 


Longhair Books Are Booming 


The University Press started at Cornell in 
1869. In 1878 Johns Hopkins began to turn 
out scholarly books, and the expansion con- 
tinued at a slow, dignified pace. Even as late 
as the 1920’s there were only about a dozen 
university presses. Today there are close to 


‘100 foundation, university and other schol- 


arly presses, doing incredibly well and grow- 
ing at a fantastic rate. The University of 
Michigan Press reports a 27% increase over 
last year and the highest sales in its history. 
The University of Washington Press had an 
increase of 44%. 

The University of Nebraska Press with an 
increase of 65% over the previous year, is this 
month launching a new paperback line, Bison 
Books. These are quality books selling from 
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$1 to $1.95, both reissues and original works. 
Here are a few forthcoming titles that will 
give you an idea of the kind of books which 
might have a good chance here: Pioneer’s 
Progress by Alvin Johnson, an autobiog- 
raphy: Myth and Method: Modern The- 
ories of Fiction, edited by James E. Miller, 
Jr.; Nebraska Place-Names by Lillian L. 
Fitzpatrick. The address is Lincoln 8, 
Nebraska, and the editor is Miss Virginia 
Faulkner. 

Southern Illinois University Press, of Car- 
bondale, Illinois, is issuing two new series this 
fall, Centaur Classics, and St. Antony’s 
Papers. J. M. Cohen is the editor of the 
Centaur Classics line, which will be largely 
reprints of important works of literature, 
biography, philosophy and criticism. 

St. Antony’s Papers line is being published 
in cooperation with the Warden and Fellows 
of St. Antony’s College at Oxford in Eng- 
land. These will be studies in modern his- 
tory and contemporary affairs. 


Trade Book Expansions 


In all the 123 years of its life, Bobbs- Merrill 
has never had a year like the one ending 
June 30, 1960, when its volume of sales 
exceeded $3 million. Spring 1960 sales 
increased 51.467 over the same period in 
1959. 

With Waldemar Press Division, a subsidi- 
ary, and Howard W. Sams & Co., the parent 
company, Bobbs-Merrill is building a new 
plant in Indianapolis, which will consist of 
some 200,000 square feet of space on 40 
acres, and which will involve an investment 
of $2 million. Howard W. Sams & Co. and 
its affiliated companies are also planning 
new separate distribution points and ware- 
houses on the East and West Coasts, in the 
Southeast and in the Southwest. 


The Bobbs-Merrill company alone has a 
five-year plan which calls for a projected 
sales volume of $12,500,000. If you would 
like to be involved in these interesting fig- 
ures, all you have to do is write a good book. 
The list is so substantial and co varied, that it 
can be almost any kind of book, provided 
only that it’s a sound, publishable item. 

In New York the address is 717 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City 22. The manager of 
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the trade department here is M. Hughes 
Miller, and the managing editor Monroe 
Stearns. 

In Indianapolis the address is 1720 E. 38th 
Street, Indianapolis 6, Indiana. The juve- 
nile editor is Mrs. Phyllis Kirk. 

Farrar, Straus & Cudahy has acquired 
Noonday Press, Inc., and will continue to 
issue the Noonday titles as “Farrar, Straus 
and Cudahy Noonday Paperbacks”. Noon- 
day, founded in 1951 by Arthur Cohen and 
Cecil Hemley, was one of the earliest higher- 
priced paperback publishers, and _ late: 
branched into Meridian Books. Later the 
firms were separated with Cecil Hemley 
taking over Noonday and Arthur Cohen 
Meridian Books (subsequently acquired by 
World Publishing Co.—see New York Mar- 
ket Letter, September, 1960). 

Cecil Hemley will continue as editor of the 
Noonday line, at the Farrar, Straus and 
Cudahy offices, 101 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City 3, N. Y. For this list your compe- 
tition consists of writers like John W. 
Aldridge, James Joyce, Sholom Aleichem, 
Alfred Kazin, Joseph Conrad, Jean Girau- 
doux, Jean-Paul Sartre, and others of similar 
calibre. 

Almost every month there is interesting 
news about World Publishing Company. 
Now the president, Ben D. Zevin, reports 
that, “because of growth in the past decade. 
during which time our sales trebled,”’ the firm 
has broken ground for a new million dollar 
plant at Bedford Heights, about 25 miles 
from Cleveland. Ona 30-acre site the struc- 

ture will have 75,000 square feet of work and 
storage space. And plans are already being 
made for expansion of this original structure 
to 360,000 square feet. For editorial require- 
ments see the September Market Letter. 


Here’s a brand new book publishing com- 
pany, Odin Press, Inc., 122 East 42nd Street, 
New York City 17. This company spe- 
cializes in books which are designed to meet 
the need of the average man for success. 
happiness, and peace of mind. Right now 
your best bet is with non-fiction of the how- 
to-do-it type, which will inspire the reader 
and show him how to achieve whatever it is 
that he wants to achieve. While the mate- 
rial is expository, the writing style should be 
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narrative, and should be generously illus- 
trated with stories. These are mass-appeal 
books, lively and colloquial. 

They should be under 100,000 words, as the 
publisher plans to use large, legible type and 
many photo illustrations. These are devices 
to woo people who are more conditioned to 
movies and TV than they are to book read- 
ing. If you can’t fight ’em, join ’em. 

\oyalties start at the usual 10% and you 
may expect an advance of about $500. The 
contract is similar to the one recommended 
by the Authors’ League and used by Random 
House. 

Because of the special requirements here, 
you would do well to send in not the whole 
manuscript, but an outline and two or three 
sample chapters. The editorial director is 
Harold Prince. 


Children’s Books Are Jumping 


Children’s National Book Week this year is 
from November 13 to 19. The New York 
Times and the New York Herald Tribune 
will have special Children’s Book Week Sun- 
day supplements on November 13. The 
Chicago Tribune will have its “Books for 
Children” supplement on November 5; the 
Washington Post & Times-Herald on No- 
vember 13, and the Cleveland Press on 
November 1. 

The slogan this year is “Hurray for Books!” 
Cooperate with whatever projects your 
community has arranged for this happy 
celebration. 


Holiday House is this year celebrating its 
25th anniversary. It is the first American 
publishing house founded specifically to put 
out children’s books only, “sufficiently small 
to insure each title the personal attention of 
the founders, yet large enough to provide 
adequate and economical distribution.” 
Holiday House remains small and personal. 
“We do not try to hold each book to a rigid 
formula,” says Vernon Ives, the President. 
“Individual books vary in approach, style, 
and emphasis.” And there is no effort here 
to “balance” the list. The firm will not take 
on a second-rate teen-age book just because 
there isn’t one on its current list. Nor will it 
hesitate to put out a good book of any kind 
just because it already has several in that 








“category.” But over the years this company 
has found itself with a growing number of 
books in areas where its interest, knowledge 
and enthusiasm are strongest. The back-list 
here is heavy in fiction for older boys, in 
books for beginning readers, in nature and 
geography and history and one-worldliness. 

Here’s what Mr. Ives says about his edi- 
torial policy: “We are interested in both fic- 
tion and non-fiction for ages 6-18. Since we 
publish primarily for the public and school 
library market, we are especially interested 
in simple-vocabulary books for beginning 
readers, informative material and contem- 
porary stories for subteens, and non-fiction 
for high school ages. We will consider mys- 
teries, sports stories or romantic stories for 
girls only if they have other strong values. 
We are not interested in whimsy, fairy tales 
or poetry.” 

Holiday House published 19 children’s 
books by Jim Kjelgaard, who died recently. 
Mr. Ives says, ““We are proud to have had a 
part in shaping the legacy that he has left to 
young readers.” 

This was the firm which started using small 
books as Christmas cards; which first used 
silk screen for book production, which used 
a wood binding for Glen Rounds’ Lumber- 
camp, and which doused oil of cloves over 
the binding of Irmengarde Eberle’s Spice on 
the Wind. 

Send your ms. to Vernon Ives, Holiday 
House, 6 West 13th Street, N.Y.C, 11. 

Another healthily expanding juvenile de- 
partment is that of William Morrow, which 
is headed by Constance Carstens Epstein. 
Mrs. Epstein is a very pretty young woman 
who loves fishing, sailing and skin diving. 

Of the 17 books on the spring list, 8 are by 
new writers, so you see there is always a 
chance. The fall list consists of 25 books. 

“As for the kind of books we do, we find 
that our best guide is our own taste.” This 
too, is the kind of list where every good book 
has a chance. 

Address your ms. to Mrs. Constance C. 
Epstein, William Morrow & Co., Inc., 425 
Park Avenue, New York City 16. 


And What About the Magazines? 


Many writers are worried because there are 
fewer magazines today than say ten or twenty 
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years ago. This of course is true, but the 
magazines which remain are much more 
widely circulated and pay correspondingly 
higher rates. 

Because of the desperate competition for 
the advertising dollar, it has been difficult for 
new magazines to get started, and for some 
older ones to remain in business, Through 
all kinds of bargain deals, and their own ad- 
vertising, magazine publishers have been 
concentrating their efforts to raising the cir- 
culation in order to attract the big advertiser. 

But some magazines have long known that 
it is cheaper to attract circulation by using 
good fiction and good articles than it is to use 
enormous, extravagantly expensive advertis- 
ing campaigns and bargain rates for readers, 
in order to maintain and raise circulation. 
A good example is the New YorKER maga- 
zine which refuses to become a party to the 
hysterical circulation race. Its production 
costs are lower, and they attract and hold 
their readers through good reading material 
rather than through expensive exploitation. 
The result is that it is not only pleasing its 
readers but turning a neat profit. Yes, the 
sophisticated NEw Yorker is relatively one 
of the most profitable publishing undertak- 
ings in today’s magazine world. 

With more and more university and other 
presses turning out staggering quantities of 
quality literature at substantial profits, why 
don’t more magazines place an occasional 
bet on American literacy? My prediction is 
that we shall soon be heading in that 
direction. 

Remember INGENvE which started as a bi- 
monthly not so long ago. It is now a 
monthly, and doing very well, thank you. 


As in other magazines, the service depart- 
ments are largely handled by staff members 


These 
are fashion, food, decorating, movies, rec- 
ords, radio, TV. Personality profiles are a 
possibility, but you’d better query first. 

The rest of the book is wide open to the free- 
lance writer. Mrs. Alice Thompson, the 
editor here, has very high standards (she was 
formerly with SEVENTEEN). This magazine 
is for bright young women who happen to be 
in their teens, not for the cliché teenager who 
thinks only of cokes and platters and the tele- 
phone. Both the fiction and the articles 
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and writers working on assignment. 


should be built around the real problems oj 
young people. 

For instance the November issue has an 
article on being a good giver and a good 
receiver, another about a seventeen year old 
student nurse, another on improvement o! 
the voice. The December issue will discuss 
“the gifts you take for granted,” and take a 
good realistic look at civil liberties. Every 
month there is a four- to six-page section 
called “mood portfolio,” which deals with 
emotional subjects affecting young people— 
love, young marriage, relationships with par- 
ents—things like that. Stay well under 5500 
words, in both fiction and articles. 

For stories payment ranges from $200 to 
about $450; for articles, $100 to $300. The 
address is 750 Third Avenue, New York 
City 17. 


Notes and Comment 


One of the prices a writer pays for success 
is prompt involvement in lawsuits. ‘Robe 

Traver” (real name John Voelker), author 
of Anatomy of a Murder, along with the 
paperback publisher of the book (Dell) and 
the firm which released the movie version 
Columbia Pictures), are being sued for $9 
million. The plaintiffs are Mrs. Hazel A 
Wheeler and her daughter, Terry Ann 
Chenoweth, who charge that the author de- 
scribed actual events involved in their lives 
and that therefore their privacy has been 
invaded and they have been held up to “pub- 
lic contempt, ridicule and shame.” 


Esquire Inc. has bought radio station WQX! 
in Atlanta, Georgia for a reported $1,850. 
000. Other radio and TV acquisitions are 
on the agenda here. 


Writer Pete Martin, Simon and Schuster, 
and Jerry Geisler, the Hollywood lawyer. 
have taken out a million-dollar libel insur- 
ance policy on the book which Pete Martin 
has written about Mr. Geisler. Question: 
What if the suit is for $9 million as above? 


Another lawsuit tie-up is that of Ray Bren- 
nan, winner of the Mystery Writers of Amer 
ica Edgar award this year for his excellence 
(Continued on page 65) 
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Suspense 
and 


Climax 


By William Heuman 


The young lad who works up nerve all eve- 
ning towards a goodnight kiss only to have a 
door slammed in his face is no more disap- 
pointed than the reader who pursues a story 
which never reaches a climax. The writer 
builds up to something, and then nothing 
happens. Lack of proper climax accounts 
for more story failures than do weaknesses 
in plot, characterization or story material. 
Every story must have a climax or a “big 
moment” when the protagonist stands or 
falls. Therefore, everything you write, every 
scene, every bit of dialog or narrative must 
point toward this climax. With beginning 
writers the climaxes are not always recog- 
nized as the major point in the story, the par- 
ticular section which dwarfs everything else 
by comparison. 

You can possibly sell a story with a weak 
beginning, or even a story with hum-drum 





















characters, but you will never sell a yarn 
without a climax. Recognizing this fact and 
acknowledging its importance when you 
come to it, you must realize that this is the 
spot where you stand or fall. 

When you reach the climax, let go! Write 
with abandon. I would suggest even writing 
fast, at red-hot speed, revising later, of course, 
but here your story must come alive. It must 
move; it must sweep the reader; it must be 
convincing; it must make your reader weep 
or laugh, or better still do both, and it should 
very definitely solve the problem. 

If your hero is a western sheriff who is a 
coward, your climax will show him in action 
overcoming his cowardice with a herculean 
effort, and emerging on top. Therefore, 
when you come to the big moment work 
yourself up into a pitch, pull all the stops, be- 
cause this is it! 
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Strangely enough, and reasonably enough I 
suppose, the beginning writer does not 
always work this way. If he is running true 
to form he will be working hard on the early 
part of the story, and then when he reaches 
his climax or big moment, coming into the 
home stretch, he is tired! This is the point 
where the professional realizes he must start 
his sprint; here it is where he kills off the 
opposition. Are you his opposition? 

I find it a good policy when approaching 
the climax, and knowing what it is, and what 
is to happen, to sit back and take a breather 
for a few minutes, and kind of build up a 
little reserve energy which is going to carry 
me over the finish line not in a dragged-out 
condition, but moving at top speed. 

If there is one thing that definitely should 
be emphasized when you come to the climax, 
it is this, let go. If you have not yet really put 
yourself into the story, get into it now, feel 
for these people who have been struggling 
against the usual terrific odds. Weep with 
them if you have to; laugh with them, strain, 
strive, struggle with them. 


I have written sport stories having to 
with track, and most naturally the big mo- 
ment would come in a typical track ston 
where the hero is coming into the home 
stretch and he has nothing left, and he mus: 
catch the man ahead, or keep ahead of thy 
man behind him. 

Now you begin to pound; you begin to 
strain; you feel for this boy whose legs are 
dead, whose chest is on fire, and who is tear- 
ing his heart out as he roars down toward 
the finish line with everything at stake for 
him, this race, his future, his character. 

I have finished stories like this where I was 
as worn out and as limp as the runner, him- 
self, even though I had been exerting n 
more than 10 fingers on the typewriter. 

But feel it; mean it; let yourself go. 

Before beginning even to write your ston 
after you have constructed your plot, make 
sure that you know exactly where your cli- 
max is coming in so that you can point for it 

A short story is never written along a straight 
line, but is a series of jagged peaks, a series o! 
small moments, exciting of course, but build- 
ing up gradually toward the big one. This 
need not, of course, be a terrific physical 
knock down and drag-out fight. It can often 
times be simply seemingly quite small and 
insignificant, 1.e., a conversation between 4 
man and a woman, a little act, but your char- 
acter’s whole future, his happiness or failure, 
depends upon these few words being spoken 
in this scene. To give an example of a “quiet 
climax,” take a proposal of marriage. A man 
proposing to a woman and waiting for her 
yes or no answer, and those two little words 
representing either complete and full happi- 
ness for the hero, or defeat and frustration. 

Your climax or big moment will not consist 
of simply a few lines. Here is where you wil! 
linger, hence bringing in many, many details 
It should be colorful, moving, filled with 
story action if it is an outdoor adventure 
story. Spread it out over the page with bright 
colors, using all the senses—sight, sound, 
feeling, smell, taste. Use vivid, picturesque 
language, and again ‘feel’ it. You cannot fake 
this because your reader will sense it immed- 
iately. If you are simply going through the 
motions with your characters it will come out 
on the paper. If you feel with him, if you di¢ 
(Continued on page 80) 
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Materialization 
of the gihost 


By Evelyn Wells 


For centuries the literary ghost was kept 
hidden in publishing closets, much as fami- 
lies once kept their less bright members hid- 
den in the family attic. 

The tabu was broken when author and 
socialite Cleveland Amory opened that closet 
door, and swarms of literary ghosts came 
fluttering out. 

Mr. Amory accomplished this when he 
charged that no less than seven literary 
sprites had assisted the Vanderbilt twins in 
writing their bifurcated biography. Even be- 
fore this Mr. Amory had stirred ectoplasmic 
print with his account of having been hired 
to ghost-write the glamorous history of a cer- 
tain lady of title. For some reason this 
promising partnership fell apart, not with- 
out verbal pronouncements from either side 
that led to much controversy. 


The brief embroilment brought about a 
great change in the publishing world. Yes, 
little Virginia now knew, there were ghosts. 
Before Mr. Amory’s expose of the spirit 
world, she had bought and read books she 
might suspect were not the works of their 
“authors,” but any suspicion she might voice 
would be parried by the indignant “author,” 
as a rule, making his determined stand 
against a montage of publisher’s blurbs. 
Ghosting was a shameful art, to be accom- 
plished in secret. 

The frank admission by one of America’s 
most respected writers that he had been will- 
ing to serve as a ghost brought said ghost 
into the open and gave him body and face. 

Of course the ghost has never gone without 
honor in the publishing world. Whenever a 
hero, hitherto unvocal, burst into print, or a 
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never-before witty socialite “authorized” a 
sparkling biography, the question circling all 
editorial offices immediately was, “Who is 
the ghost?” Because a writer is not born 
overnight, rare is the author who bursts into 
writing late in life. It takes years of exper- 
ience to create salable prose. 


Therefore any book appearing under the 
name of a person who has not written before 
is suspect of having ghostly origin. 


It is estimated that at least one hundred 
professional ghost writers achieve good in- 
comes in today’s writing marts. Not all give 
all their time to ghosting. Some are well 
known in their own right, and sandwich the 
works of others between their own. They 
command good prices and can sign con- 
tracts end on end because there are never 
enough ghosts to care for the rising demand 
for ghosting. 

The ghost who haunts editorial offices is 
not to be confused with the Hamlet variety. 
The only houses he haunts are his own, and 
they are likely to be split-level affairs bought 
with his ghostly earnings. He is less haunte 
than haunted; others seek him out. Once it 
is known he has ghosted he is pressed on 
every side with offers of co-authorship. Let 
him attend any sort of social function and he 
is certain to meet the person with the most 
marvelous idea for a book, and all the ghost 
has to do is “write it down, and we'll split 
fifty-fifty.” 

How lightly the amateur tosses off that 
magic formula, “write it down.” He has no 
idea of the amount of mental and physical 
labor that attends the making of a book. He 
does not know that the writer, if he is any 
sort of writer at all, is bursting with ideas of 
his own he is trying to find time to get into 
print. 

And still, he ghosts. 

There are men and women ghosts. Some 
specialize in certain fields of writing, others 
can apparently adapt to any theme. There 
are ghosts who write books and those who re- 
adapt books, like playdoctors. There are 
ghosts who write daily columns appearing 
under other names; who write press and 
magazine articles, speeches, editorials, let- 
ters and even poems. There are legal ghosts 
who write briefs for attorneys whose voices 
are more effective than their pens, and po- 
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litical ghosts who originate ringing phrases 
that resound down the corridors of history. 

It is a rare politician, they say, who writes 
his own speeches. 

There are medical ghosts who keep laymen 
abreast with the findings of medicine, and 
science ghosts whose own understanding of 
our advancing world is awe-inspiring. There 
are ghost writers in the fields of art, archi- 
tecture and music. 

Ghost bureaus hiring out “well-known wri- 
ters” advertise in trade magazines and news- 
papers. There are even the ghosts of ghosts, 
for ghosts have been known to hire others to 
help out when work is pressing—a practice 
frowned upon by the ethical. 

For there are ethics to be observed in this 
ethereal branch of the writing trade. 

The ghost’s is the primary power to give, 
because he has something a would-be author 
needs if a book is to be written. He also has 
powers easily taken away from him, and for 
this reason the seasoned ghost walks with 
care when approaching a new assignment. 
His rights need protecting far beyond the 
rights of the author whose affairs are dealt 
with in the open. For some reason his part- 
nership must be a silent one, and before 
starting to work he must make certain his 
rights are protected fully, yes, even to the 
most undreamed-of visionary sale. 

He can trust to his literary agent, or if need 
be an attorney, to insure his following the 
safety lines. On the editors rest the final de- 
cision, should the job be done. Is the story 
the would-be author has to tell worth the 
writing; once written, will it sell? 

Once these preliminaries are behind subject 
and ghost, contracts are drawn up and 
signed. There will probably be two contracts, 
one between subject and ghost, and one be- 
tween the publishers and the client, hence- 
forth in these pages, as in the contract, to be 
known as “the author.” 


This may seem like a great deal of paper 
work for the ghost to endure, but he needs all 
the protection he can get, for strange things 
have happened in the past to ghosts who were 
lax in their legal affairs. There was one fa- 
mous case that split friendships on two con- 
tinents, concerning an adventurer with great 
charm and a poor memory, and his woman 
ghost. 





They were neighbors, even friends. The 
man, returned from adventure, was delight- 
ing dinner tables in the vicinity with his well- 
told tales of life in far-away places. He was a 
splendid raconteur, and all who heard him 
said he should write a book, but only his ghost 
friend offered to help him get his glowing tale 
into print. 

As a matter of fact, she was not a ghost, but 
a budding writer, and offered to help because 
she felt the book should be written. 


The “author” was delighted, and filled with 
promises of share and share alike if the book 
sold—promises heard by many. But what is 
heard, and what is written down, can make 
for trouble between the best of friends, and 
loyalties were split when the completed book 
turned into a runaway best seller. The 
“author” was convincing in his insistence that 
he had written every line, and, after all, no 
one had actually seen the “ghost” writing the 
book, for who ever does see a writer at work? 

The “author,” master of the spoken word, 
won his case, and the ghost earned not a 
single dollar for a book that became a long- 
time seller, a motion picture and, in changed 
form, a TV play. 

Her’s has been a curious revenge. Since then 
she has authored a series of best sellers. The 
“author” of the first has never written an- 
other line. 

Many who knew the “author” well are con- 
vinced that the heady burst of fame that fol- 
lowed the success of the book completely 
closed his mind to the fact that he was not the 
sole author. He is not the only ghosted 
author who has thought along these lines, 
once his longed-for book is published. He is 
not a writer, so he knows nothing of the hard 
work that has gone into the book; he knows 
only the dramatic effect of the story and its 
success; and, after all, it is his story! So the 
book in his mind becomes wholly his own 
and he deeply resents sharing authorship 
with anyone, even a nameless ghost. 

There are other ways in which a careless 
ghost may be cheated. 

The wealthy widow of a famed industrialist 
hired a New York writer to write the biog- 
raphy of her husband. All rights had been 
sold in advance, she explained, and the ghost 
could have only his share of the book royal- 
ties. The book was written and had an aver- 


age sale. The ghost’s share was less than is 
usually given. Several years later the trade 
papers carried the news that the motion-pic- 
ture rights had just been sold. The motion 
picture carried the book line exactly as the 
ghost had written it .The “author” made a 
great deal of money; the ghost had been 
neatly cut out of his hard-earned share. 

The ghost learns early to avoid those would- 
be authors known as the “vanity writers.” 
They are men and women who long to be 
known as writers, without the actual trouble 
of having to write. Sometimes they are 
wealthy, and offer to buy the ghost themselves 
with a sizeable retaining fee. Unless the deal 
has the sanction of a publisher the proposal is 
seldom desirable. The first payment may 
seem desirable, but the book itself may be 
worthless and earn little and by writing it the 
ghost has cut down his own reputation for 
writing judgment and integrity. 

The question to be considered by all con- 
cerned in the beginning is the practical one: 
Will the book sell? That can be decided only 
by those higher in authority and wiser in book 
sales than any mere ghost can ever be. If they 
give him the signal to go ahead, and he has 
the time and above all interest in the subject, 
then a meeting is arranged between ghost and 
ghostee. 

There must be a meeting of minds before 
any decision can be made. It is perhaps not 
so desirable that the two hovering on partner- 


- ship should like one another, but they must 


have mutual respect. The “author” must re- 
spect the craft and experience and literary 
judgment of his ghost. The ghost must 
establish empathy with the “author” if the re- 
sultant book is to ring true. 


Bricks are not made without straw and 
books are not written without honesty. The 
perfect relationship between an author and 
his ghost is that held between medico and 
patient, or attorney and client. The ghost 
must question and probe and attempt to an- 
alyze and the subject may writhe under that 
questing pen. There may be bad moments 
between the two at times. The ghost must 
often protect the author from telling too little 
or too much. He knows how to avoid the pit- 
falls of libel. The amateur bearing ancient 
grudges in his mind will often attempt to 
even up old scores in print. 
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It is astonishing, too, how many would-be 
writers will attempt to belittle themselves in 
print, and give a wrong impression, perhaps 
through some sense of inferiority. 

There is of course the opposite type, filled 
with pride in their own activities and unwill- 
ing to accept any form of criticism. They 
have no idea how overbearingly arrogant the 
printed word can make them appear. 

There have been several very fine ghosted 
books in which the ghost let this type of per- 
son have his way and portray himself as the 
heel he was in reality. 

Sometimes the opening interview stops a 
ghost in his tracks. One competent and ob- 
serving ghost bowed out of a lucrative job 
when the subject of the book-to-be invited 
him to breakfast and during their interview 
poured a few drops of hot coffee on the nose 
of her poodle that sat begging at her feet. 

“T could never work with anyone I hated as 
much as I did that woman in that moment,” 
he reported by way of explanation to the 
editor who had arranged the interview. 

That woman’s life has not been written and 
I doubt if it will ever be. The woman, appar- 
ently all sweetness and charm, is a phony, 
and a phony simply does not make a good 
book unless the book be an expose. 


The ghosting relationship between ghost 
and ghosted can meet with peculiar hazards. 
This is especially true in the frequent cases 
when for one reason or another the “author” 
does not wish it to be known that he is work- 
ing with a ghost. There can be very good 
reasons for this that have nothing to do with 
vanity. Often, at least in the past, it has hurt 
a book’s reputation to have it branded as 
ghost-written, much as it once hurt a glam- 
orous star’s popularity when it was known she 
was married and a mother. 

Whatever the reason, the ghost at such times 
must work in furtive underground fashion, 
doing his best to keep out of sight and hear- 
ing of the subject’s social circle, and even, in 
some cases, from the subject’s relatives, who 
must not know he is not the author of his own 
book. 

One popular and talented ghost, who hap- 
pens to be young, pretty and red-haired, was 
chosen by a leading political figure to author 
his life. The project was to be carried out in 
the utmost secrecy and chanced to synchro- 
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‘nize with the great man’s honeymoon, The 
astounded ghost found herself a mystery 
guest in a mountain lodge where a post-wed- 
ding houseparty was being given by the bride 
and groom. 

At the oddest moments the ghost was sum- 
moned to the great man’s private suite, there 
to take notes on the forthcoming epic. The 
dumbfounded bride was left among her puz- 
zled guests. 

Recently the ghost met another member of 
that honeymoon group. 

“We used to see you disappearing with Mr. 
Blank after dinner,” said her co-guest, “and 
wonder why his bride didn’t scratch your eyes 
out.” 

“And what did you think we were doing?” 
the ghost asked. 

“Well, his wife said you were helping him 
with income-tax problems, but we didn’t be- 
lieve that and we knew she didn’t either.” 

The book is one of America’s “self-made 
man” classics, and was praised by one critic 
as being “ruggedly male.” It bears no name 
except the “author’s.” Our ghost was willing 
to take the cash and let the credit go. 

Another successful writer who ghostwrites 
on occasion spent several weeks in a leading 
New York hotel as the guest of a financier 
whose life he was writing. Most of his stay 
was spent actively interviewing his subject in 
the man’s suite; meals were sent to the room. 
Several weeks later he and his wife were 
courteously detained at the dining-room door 
when they dropped into the hotel for dinner. 
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There was a brief and indignant meeting 
with the manager, followed by apologies. The 
ghosted one had told members of the staff 
the writer was his valet. 

Rumors drift through the ghostly world. Is 
it true that certain books that were ghosted 
have won high literary awards, even up to the 
Pulitzer? Is it a fact that a certain famous 
moralist and civic leader has never written a 
word of his voluminous, best-selling tomes? 

The ghost still walks. These remain, if true, 
secrets of the trade. 

It is well known that a world-famous au- 
thority on religious and sociological subjects 
has a ghost writing his books and page edi- 
torials. His ghost, a fine writer, is a success 
under his own name. 

Why is he willing to submerge his own iden- 
tity to build the reputation of another man? 

The answer is that his success is based upon 
popular writings, but some part of his com- 
plex nature is that of a frustrated evangelist. 
He believes wholeheartedly in the moral 
teachings of the man he ghosts, but if he 
wrote in that trend, he knows, because he has 
tried and failed, that no one would buy his 
books. So he pours out his beliefs in love and 
trust through the personality of a man that 
for some reason can make himself heard. 

Who in this case is the ghost? 

There are more ghosts like this than the 
ordinary reader, or listener, might suspect. 
Some of the greatest speeches in history have 
been written by men who have the power to 
express themselves in print but not on the 
podium. Nearly all America’s politicians, up 
to Presidential level, have had their recog- 
nized ghosts. 

President Eisenhower gives open recognition 
to his stable of ghosts, headed by the capable 
Kevin McCann. The famed ghost troup of 
the Roosevelt administration, headed by that 
“statesman” among writers, the late Charlie 
Michelson, were outstanding examples in the 
historic line of presidential ghosts that goes all 
the way back to George Washington, whose 
notable ghost was Thomas Jefferson. 


Who reshaped, from an earlier source, the 

immortal message ““We have nothing to fear 
but fear?” It may have originated with 
Michelson, but Roosevelt made it his own 
and with it helped hold the nation from 
panic. 


Who wrote the resounding poetry of the ab- 
dication message “to the woman I love”? 
There was a rumor at that time that the 
speech was written by Somerset Maugham. 
This the ex-King in his own story has denied, 
but even if it were true, were the words less 
his? 

Hollywood had a real writing ghost. He did 
not show up at the awards ceremony one year 
to receive the Oscar. Rumor had it he was 
one of the “Hollywood ten.” 

The ghost writes and goes his way, secure in 
the knowledge that in his own small but all- 
important world of writing he is a recognized 
personality. He has given his years of experi- 
ence, his months of labor, and his knowledge 
of the human heart. His invisibility has been 
and will be well rewarded with his share of 
the book’s earnings. Ghosts have been known 
to take as low as twenty, as high as eighty per 
cent, of a book’s earnings. His self-esteem is 
upheld by the knowledge of work done as well 
as he can do it, by his growing bank account, 
and the lengthening shelf of books he cannot 
claim as his, but in which he can take par- 
ental pride. They are in a sense his children, 
born to him in his schizoid world. 

I am often asked how one breaks into the 
ghosting field. Among my fellow ghosts the 
question is more likely to be, How does one 
get out? As a rule it is only the writer of ex- 
perience, who has demonstrated his ability 
through his own publishings, who is asked to 
take on a ghosting job. I believe most of these 
assignments begin with the editor, who has 
met up with a personality he finds fascinat- 
ing, and who brings the idea up in meeting 
for his co-workers to approve. If they think 
his idea sound, the next question is, “Who 
can be found to act as ghost? Who is capable, 
free to work, and willing to assume the task 
of translating another life into print?” 

Publishing houses have their pet ghosts. 
Literary agents have writers on their list who 
are willing to ghost. Wheels mesh within 
astral wheels; ghosting is big business and 
treated with serious respect. 

This information will be of no help to the 
newcomer who has no agent and knows no 
editors. If he wants to break in as a ghost, he 
must carry his own Geiger counter. If he 
comes across a personality whose life cries 
(Continued on page 68) 
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By Jack Clements 


When the pulp market 
closed, this author sought 
new outlets for his 
humor writing. Night 
Club comics now use his 


work although he has 





never seen New York, 











Chicago or Los Angeles. 














You don’t have to be “in” 











to sell this market, you 











have to be alert. 
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There was a time, not so long ago, when the 
so-so comedian in show business could make 
a career out of lifting jokes from the big- 
name performers in the industry and present 
them as his own throughout the smaller clubs 
in the country. This time is rapidly drawing 
to a close, if it isn’t past already. The big 
names are no longer performing exclusive]; 
in the fabulous night clubs, frequented onl 
by the wealthy few. They’re telling their 
jokes on television, between horses, and the 
home audience of millions hears them as 
soon as the predatory comics do. When this 
happens, for stealing purposes, the joke is 
dead. That’s why the medium-name, work- 
aday traveling comedians are really desper- 
ate in their search for something fresh. 
something original, something they can 
perform with the confidence that it has neve: 
been heard before. 

This is where you come in, You do not, 
incidentally, have to live in New York or 
Las Vegas or Hollywood to sell comedy 
material. In fact, you are probably much 
better off right where you are, unless you live 
in Siberia, in which case God help you. You 
don’t even have to live in a town which has a 
night club large enough to book touring 
comedians, though you will have several 
strikes against you if this is the case. 


Making Contact 


Assuming that you live in an area where 
there is at least one club that books live 
entertainment, you have a couple of avenues 
of approach. The best, I think, is to try to 
make contact with the night club reviewer on 
your local paper. Simply round up your best 
and most original material and send it to 
him, along with a brief note to the effect that 
you think he is the greatest newspaper man 
who ever lived, and you would like to write 
comedy material professionally, and request 
any assistance or advice he may give you. If 
he takes a real interest, he can be your great- 
est ally. In his capacity, which has some 
prestige with the club and performers, he can 
present your material for you, he can intro- 
duce you to the comics personally, and he 
can get you backstage where you would have 
some difficulty in getting yourself. If he 
really knows his trade (there is, alas, only a 
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slight chance this is so) he can give you a lot 
of information on the personal tastes, relia- 
bility and generosity of the comedians you 
want to write for. 

If, however, your local reviewer is a miser- 
able person who can not or will not help you, 
I do not, at this point, recommend that you 
take gas. It’s merely up to you to contact the 
comedians yourself. Just find out in which 
hotel your comic is staying and call him some 
afternoon. (Under no circumstance should 


you ever call a night club comedian in the ° 


morning. He will think his mother has died. ) 
Tell him you are a comedy writer and have 
some material you think he’d like to see. If 
you can avoid stuttering because you are 
talking to somebody in show business and 
manage to sound a little business like, the 
chances are very good that he will want to 
get together with you. Just remember, in all 
probability he is tearing his hair out looking 
for original material. When you get to- 
gether, take him the things which you 
yourself think are the funniest you have ever 
written. It does not, at this meeting, have to 
be specifically tailored to his style, because if 
you have any natural flair for comedy writ- 
ing, he’ll be able to spot it. This is his job. 
As a matter of foresight, though, if you find 
out from the club what acts they are booking 
in advance, you will be able to have material 
slanted toward a particular performer by the 
time he comes into town. Nevertheless, on 
your first meeting I still think it’s better to 
present material that you yourself think is 
funny rather than trying to write what you 
hope he thinks is funny. Remember, at this 
juncture you are selling originality and your 
sense of humor. 


Learn the Comedian’s Style 


Now you’ve made your contact. What hap- 
pens next will vary with each comedian. I 
can’t give you any ground rules because there 
aren’t any. It’s just possible he’ll buy what 
you show him right then and there, in which 
case you will get all giggly and forget where 
you parked your car, but this is unlikely. 
Most probably, if he likes your writing, he’ll 
suggest that you come to the club and watch 
him work so you can see his particular style. 
When you go, be sure to laugh. After the 





show, you will be able to talk along very spe- 
cific lines about just what he wants from you. 
He’ll probably have the germ of an idea for a 
routine or two in his head that he’ll want you 
to develop for him. In any case, you will 
now be able to go home and write with a very 
definite idea, a routine that he has expressed 
interest in. When you are writing, speak the 
lines as you think he would say them. Write 
with his delivery and style in mind, not yours. 
You are not trying to change his act, you are 
trying to improve it. By this I don’t mean if 
he uses a lot of hackneyed race track or 
drinking jokes that you have to stick to this 
subject matter. I mean you should write 
with his general style as your guide. For ex- 
ample, if he is of the Henny Youngman 
(Continued on page 75) 
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New Writers 


I Have Met 


By Sidney Porcelain 


To writers the agent may appear as anything from a big, 


bad wolf to a fairy godmother. Now an agent reveals the 


other side of the coin. 


The other Sunday my telephone got me out 
of bed. The party at the other end intro- 
duced himself and asked me whether I would 
be interested in his book. I told him to send 
it to me and I would be glad to read it. “Oh, 
it isn’t written yet,” he said. “But I have my 
own business now, with time to write and...” 

What would you think of someone’s tele- 
phoning the director of the Metropolitan 
Opera to announce: “I am going to start 
singing lessons!” 

Sometimes the new writer forgets that his 
own emotional excitement may not be shared 
by other people. He should develop a sense 
of proportion and save his emotion for his 
sessions with his typewriter. 

Few new writers know what an agent is for. 
Often even professional writers don’t know 
what an agent is supposed to do for them. 
For example, one writer expected his agent 
to fetch his belongings for him—from his 
just-divorced wife. Another writer had his 
agent put his automobile in storage from the 
dock while he went on a trip to Europe. Still 
another writer, who owns a boat, asked his 
agent to buy him a fog lamp and ship it to 
him. 

For my own writers I have been a baby- 
sitter, psychoanalyst, apartment hunter, best 
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man and sundry other things I am really not 
supposed to be. 

What does an agent do for a writer? He 
screens material, goes over book contracts, 
develops the career of a writer, and handles 
his sales. Selling a story is easy. Any good 
story will find a market eventually. An agent 
knows where to send it, is able to collect a 
good price for it when he does sell. Editors 
work on budgets and often try to buy some- 
thing cheap, especially when they deal 
directly with the writer—which explains 
why some editors and publishers don’t like 
agents, Many reputable editors recommend 
agents when a sale is made. 

When do writers need agents? When they 
begin to sell, not when they begin to write. 
For writers just starting out there are coun- 
selors and instructors who will help. Few 
agents have time to coach new writers. Since 
an agent receives 10% of payments and 
since scarcely anyone sells 100% of what he 
writes, the agent devotes a great deal of time 
to reading and marketing without getting 
paid for his time. Even so, many agents will 
take on promising people, spend a great deal 
of time to develop them, and feel rewarded 
when their efforts are justified by that writer’s 
becoming recognized. Consequently the 





relationship of agent to author may become 
more of a friendship than a _ business 
association. 

I am always wary of the writer who insists 
on talking to me first before letting me read 
what he has written. Such a writer must 
know subconsciously that has work lacks 
something, or he would not need to explain 
it. Another type of writer I have misgivings 
about is the one who breezes into my office 
with the announcement: “I wrote this last 
night in 20 minutes and it’s great!” I have 
never read anything great that was written 
in 20 minutes—not without a good deal of 
prior incubation at any rate. 

Then there is the writer who drops his man- 
uscript in the corner postbox and when he 
arrives back home peeps into his own mail- 
box to see if there is an answer, This type of 
writer spends most of his working hours not 
at the typewriter, but at his telephone. My 
telephone rings all day long with what I term 
“Nothing” calls. 

Nothing calls also include those from the 
writer who seldom writes but likes to talk 
about writing, using up my time to do so. 

Writers are human beings, and all of these 
Nothing calls are natural reactions, I sup- 
pose. Neverless, they are signs of an immatur- 
ity that usually shows up in the Nothing-call 
writer's writing. I can almost psychoanalize 
writers from what I see in their work. 

The vain writer, for instance, usually gets 
his main character in front of a mirror to 
admire himself instead of merely giving him- 
self a cursory glance that will clarify his ap- 
pearance for the reader. When one person is 
on stage, it is hard to sustain a scene; yet the 
self-centered writer will feel satisified to let 
his hero remain alone. 


There is the defiant writer, the one who 
says “I don’t believe in rules.” He is right; 
there are no rules; but in trying purposely 
to break them, he admits them. Rules are 
made by each writer from his first word to 
the last. Writing that attempts only to break 
tules imitates the work of other writers (if 
only in a backhanded way) and so fails to 
have substance or meaning. 

The defensive writer is one who will fight 
for his mistakes to the bitter end. It is natural 
to be defensive, but if comment is construc- 
tive, it is worth considering and the mature 


The Vain Writer 


writer will eventually see what caused the 
comment, and will revise his work accord- 
ingly. 

And of course there is the lazy writer. While 
all writers have a certain reluctance to face 
the challenge of a story, sometimes they mis- 
takenly think they are lazy. The lazy writer 
is the writer who refuses to revise and sends 
out everything first draft, believing that he 
can force his work on editors. Sometimes he 
finds a slipshod publisher who doesn’t know 
the difference. After writing the first million 
words, a writer may turn out publishable 
first drafts, but it is doubtful that anything 
but pulp will come out of the lazy writer’s 
typewriter. 

The crank writer, on the other hand, knows 
his work is bad but gets a subtle satisfaction 
in having people read it anyway. The more 
editors and agents he can send it to, the 
better, and rejections are actually welcome if 
some comment is made to indicate that the 
story was read! This writer regales his friends 
with his latest effort, or with the same old 
effort if he’s like some one-story authors I’ve 
met. 

Then there is the comparative writer, the 
one who points to a published story and says: 
(Continued on page 69) 
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By Nancy Vogel 


Many of today’s established TV writers 
were once publicists, script supervisors, secre- 
taries or general assistants, or held other jobs 
in the industry even more unrelated to writ- 
ing. Work of this type leads inevitably to a 
certain familiarity with the general require- 
ments of the medium, a knowledge of special 
or sudden needs or openings, and acquaint- 
anceship with producers, directors, and 
actors. 

Anyone who is serious enough about writing 
for television, and convinced of his ability, 
can give his career a big boost by getting a 
job in television. 

Tony Habeeb, a publicist for CBS television 
in Hollywood, is just beginning to break into 
34 


TV writing. After years of preparation, 
which included stints as a newspaper re- 
porter, a radio broadcasting student, and a 
not-too-successful free-lance writer, he has 
sold two television scripts. His work as pub- 
licist made it possible for him to discuss these 
two story ideas with producers. Aaron Spell- 
ing liked one, and bought it for Johnny 
Ringo. The other has just been sold to 
Rawhide. 

Habeeb doesn’t depend on personal con- 
tacts alone; when he finally discusses a story 
with a producer, it is a good story, with a 
carefully-worked-out, dramatic plot. He uses 
a graph to guide him in building plots. 

“This graph makes it possible,” he says, “to 





analyze what you have done, and where your 
story is going dramatically.” 

The graph, one he devised himself, doesn’t 
bring out anything really new in technique. 
but it does put the standard rules of construc- 
tion into a visual form that can be very 
helpful. Here isa copy of the graph he uses. 


appreciation for the arts. A good strong plot 
that is different, that stimulates thought, will 
be remembered by viewers longer than 
characterization. 

“I’m convinced that television will be need- 
ing more and more story material; the 
industry is using up every conceivable story 
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“The peak of interest at the beginning,” 
he explains, “is the teaser, or first scene, 
which is what must grab the viewer’s atten- 
tion. Then the line goes down, then sky- 
rockets to a high peak at about the half-way 
point (for a half-hour story.) This is where 
the viewer must be held through the com- 
mercial that is to follow. Then at the end 
there is another peak, as the climax occurs. 
The story must center around three peaks-— 
one at the beginning, one about halfway 
through, and one at the end. 

Habeeb feels that a newspaper background, 
while far from necessary, can be of some help 
to a writer. For one thing, it usually gives 
him an ability to concentrate, and to com- 
pose with a typewriter, instead of being tied 
down to the long, laborious writing by hand 
that so many professionals can’t break away 
from. Also, a reporter learns to organize 
stories in his mind—a beginning, middle, and 
end; he can make something out of what 
others might consider absolutely nothing. 

“I think anyone who can tell a joke well, 
or write a really good letter, is potentially a 
writer,” Habeeb says. “Ability to think up 
a multitude of ideas is the best gift. The 
mechanics of writing, which can be learned, 
is virtually the same, whatever the plot may 
be. In my opinion, plot is more important 
than character. Those who concern them- 
selves with character are ones who have great 


premise or idea. But a writer must have 
great familiarity with a show. He must 
watch it repeatedly for a long period of 
time—not just a few times. 

“Hearing actors rehearsing the very words 
you have created and set down on paper is 
probably the most thrilling experience any- 
one can have. As you hear the actors’ 
interpretation of various lines, of course, you 
may cringe, instead of being thrilled. At this 
point the writer has no say; it’s all under the 
director now, and his interpretation may be 
different from the one you intended. But 
you learn to respect the judgement of the 
producer and the director, and to realize 
how skilled they are.” 

As an example of this, Habeeb cites his first 
script, “Single Debt,” for Johnny Ringo. 
This calls for Ringo, the hero, to be drunk 
in the opening scene—but his drunkenness, 
it later develops, was justified, and not his 
own fault. He has been left in the desert, 
with nothing to drink but a bottle of whiskey, 
by three brothers who are his enemies. 

As Habeeb first wrote it, in the first scene, 
the “teaser,” Ringo staggers into town look- 
ing for the brothers, finds them, and shoots 
them. This was changed; in order to main- 
tain suspense, Ringo manages to shoot only 
two of the brothers. The other one escapes 
temporarily. 

The final high point in this story is the scene 
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where the last brother, on the desert, is 
pleading for Ringo not to leave him there. 
Ringo, giving him as good as he gave, leaves 
him there. (But, to avoid giving too much 
offense and leaving the kiddies with bad 
dreams, a final scene was added in which 
Ringo thinks better of it and goes back to 
get him.) 

Here is the first scene of “Single Debt.” 


FADE IN: 
EXT. MAIN STREET VELARDI DAY 


It is midday. The hot desert 
sun beats relentlessly on the 
main street. Few persons are to 
be seen on the boardwalks. 

What few are about are seated 
in the shade under the porches 
either wiping their brows, rub- 
bing their necks or vainly 
attempting to keep cool by 
fanning themselves. 


ANGLE ON LUKE SHOTWELL, 
ZEB WELSH UNDER PORCH 
NEAR SHERIFF'S OFFICE 


LUKE SHOTWELL, a grizzly char- 
acter of about 60, is mopping 
his heavily perspiring brow. 

He is a granite-faced old 
codger, raw-boned with heavily- 
greying hair. He is seated, 
actually slumped in a withered 
old captain's chair with his 
feet propped up on the railing. 
He is watching the activities 
of CULLY, who is standing in 
front of the sheriff's office. 


ANGLE ON CULLY 


Cully is worriedly looking off 
in the direction of the edge 


of town. He wipes his brow 
with his bare hand. He then 
thoughtfully tugs at his watch 
chain, leading into his open 
breast pocket. He then looks 
at the time, doubtfully shakes 
his head as if not believing 
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the hour. He again peers off 
in the direction of the edge of 
town almost as if he were 
expecting someone any moment. 
He pauses, then turns to re- 
enter the office. 


ANGLE ON LUKE SHOTWELL, 
ZEB WELSH UNDER PORCH 
NEAR SHERIFF'S OFFICE 


Luke turns to look at ZEB WELSH, 
another old codger about 
Luke's age, however looking 
much older because of a fairly 
thick beard on his etched face. 
In appearance, he is much more 
fatherly than Luke and is given 
to speaking with a twinkle 
in his eye. 
LUKE 
(sternly and 
with conviction) 
Look at ‘em. Bet he: ain't 
Slept in two days. 
ZEB 
What'd you think could've 
happened to Ringo? 
LUKE 
Guess that's what Cully's 
worryin' about. 
ZEB 
Ringo knows how to take care 
of himself, why I'll bet he— 


ANGLE ON LUKE 


He sees something off stage 
left. He peers. 


ANGLE ON ZEB 


He sees Luke's gaze off stage 
toward the edge of town. He 
looks off also. We HOLD as his 
face registers mild surprise 
then some concern. 


LUKE 
(interrupting) 
Well, I'll be a... 


ZEB AND LUKE'S POV EDGE OF 
TOWN DAY 











of 


his 





RINGO, staggering like a drunk 











man. Walking unsteady, peers 
with bloodshot eyes down the 
main street. He has a several 
days' growth of beard. His hat 
is cocked at the back of his 
head. His lips appear parched 
and swollen. His clothes are 
dirty and torn—obviously from 
falling. He is carrying an 
empty whiskey bottle in his 
left hand. We've never seen 
Ringo like this. He looks as 
though he's been on a week's 
bender as he appears puzzled at 
the bottle in his hand. He 
tries to lick his swollen, 
dusty lips, but it is apparent 
he has little saliva. He tries 
to straighten himself as he 
proceeds down the middle of the 
street toward the saloon, 
oblivious to everyone who now 
sees him. 


BACK TO ZEB AND LUKE 


Both are on their feet now, 
looking off in the direction of 
the approaching sheriff. Dis- 
belief is registered all over 
Zeb's face, while Luke’s hard 
staring reveals little surprise. 


WIDER SHOT OF LUKE AND ZEB 

to INCLUDE other strollers and 
passersby, who have now joined 
the two mpn and looking off 

in the ditection of the 
oncoming Ringo. 

Luke and Zeb, along with the 
rest of the gathering group, 
react to the o.s. calling 

of Cully. 


ANGLE ON CULLY IN FRONT OF 
SHERIFF'S OFFICE 


He is startled to see his 
friend in such condition. He 
Starts running toward the 
lawman. 

CULLY 


Johnny! What happened? You 


all right? 





He then reacts to Ringo ap- 
proaching the saloon. 


ANGLE ON CULLY APPROACHING RINGO 


CLOSE to see he becomes wary 

as he follows Ringo's o.S. gaze 
at the saloon's bat wings. 

He tries to grab Ringo's arm. 


CULLY 
Johnny—where've you been? 


Weaving noticeably, he brushes 
his deputy aside. 


CLOSE ON CULLY 


He is hurt at being brushed 
aside. He stares longingly at 
the lawman .. . unbelieving 
as he finds himself audibly 
murmuring: 
ZEB 
Why he's—he's drunk! 
Sstumblin' drunk! 


Ringo's 





BACK ON RINGO EXTREME CLOSEUP 


Bleary-eyed, unable to grasp 
Cully's declaration, Ringo 
stares back hard at his deputy. 
We MOVE IN CLOSER for the 


FADE INTO: 
COMMERCIAL 


Master Humorist 


Anyone who wants to write humor—or 
merely to be vastly entertained—could do no 
better than to watch The Many Loves of 
Dobie Gillis. It is one of the most amusing 
shows in production; almost every scene is a 
peyfect, complete little gem of comedy. The 
show is based, roughly, on the book of the 
same name by Max Shulman. 

When the show began, nearly all of the 
scripts were written by Shulman and pro- 
ducer-director Rod Amateau. Shulman now 
writes about five out of each year’s thirty- 
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Producer-director Rod Amateau instructs Sheila James and Dwayne Hickman. 


nine scripts, and they have a head writer who 
does a few originals and works on the scripts 
of other writers. 

It is interesting to watch the filming of 


Dobie Gillis. Rod Amateau is one of the 
most physically active directors in Holly- 
wood. If he wants something done, he 
doesn’t merely order someone else to do it— 
he often pitches in and helps. I watched 
them filming a segment which concerned a 
hot rod race. Amateau was busy helping to 
push away one of the fancy cars which sud- 
denly wouldn’t run. 

Later, at lunch, Dwayne Hickman, who 
plays Dobie Gillis, pointed out to me and 
my daughter, Donna, who had been visiting 
the set with me, that many improvements 
on the scripts can be made after shooting has 
begun. 
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“These are often the results of ideas we get 
when we see the props,” he explained. “For 
instance, there was one story in which my 
beatnik friend Maynard finds a baby. He 
brings it into the grocery store. Now, nobody 
had thought of this before, and it wasn’t in 
the script, but there on the counter sat the 
scale. Maynard put the baby in it, and | 
looked at the weight and said, “Thirty-two 
cents.’ ” 


In another scene, it seemed, a woman was 
backing away, telling the people who were 
following her not to come any closer. A 
sword happened to be hanging on the wall 
near her. This led to the idea of having her 
snatch down the sword and hold them off 
with it, making the whole thing funnier and 
more visual. 
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TV Notes 


King Features Syndicate is a new entrant 
into the field of television. Animated and 
live filming of about a dozen series is pro- 
jected, with the first to be the well-known 
comic strip, “Popeye.” Five-and-a-half min- 
ute segments will be filmed. Other cartoon 
characters who will be seen on television 
include the Little King, Barney Google and 
Snuffy Smith, The Phantom, Little Iodine, 
Krazy Kat, Mandrake, and others. 


It appears now that about a hundred and ten 
programs will appear in prime network time 
during the coming season. About three 
fourths of these will be adventure, detective, 
situation comedy, and Westerns. The re- 
maining shows are anthologies, panel shows, 
quizzes, and miscellaneous. 


TV Market List 


It isn’t a good idea to aim exclusively for the 
new shows, neglecting the old established 
ones, The following shows have been on the 
air for at least several seasons, will probably 
endure for several more, and are buying 
many scripts. (Submit through agents. This 
column will soon carry an additional listing 
of reputable Hollywood agents. ) 


77 Sunset Strip, ABC-TV, one hour, film. This 
is a slick, glamorous detective series. Stories are 
always suspenseful and entertaining; characteriza- 
tions are smooth. Stories can concern any one, or 
all three, of the male leads; every one should fea- 
ture at least one beautiful girl. This show is pro- 
duced by Warner Brothers TV, 4000 W. Olive, 
Burhank, Calif. 





Hitchcock Presents, CBS-TV, half hour, film. 


_ Suspense, excitement, and an offbeat, gruesome or 


surprising ending are the main requisites for this 
one. Scripts can concern not-very-nice people, 
and should include mystery and good characteriza- 
tion. Study the Alfred Hitchcock Magazine; many 
stories are taken from this and adapted for tele- 
vision. Perhaps you can sell a story to the maga- 
zine, and later to television. This show is filmed 
at Universal Studios, Universal City, Calif. 


G.E. Theatre, CBS-TV. Half hour, film. More 
and more, this show is devoted to the showing of 
pilot films—segments which are the first of pro- 
posed series. However, it is still buying many 
one-shot originals. These should contain strong 
starring roles, as name stars are wanted here, and 
scripts must be appealing to top stars. This is 
filmed by Revue Productions, Universal Studios, 
Universal City, Calif. 


The Loretta Young Show, NBC-TV. Half hour, 
film. A variety of stories is wanted here, but the 
main appeal should be to women. Miss Young is 
sometimes star, sometimes hostess. There should 
be one principal leading role. This show is filmed 
at Goldwyn Studios, 1041 N. Formosa, Hollywood 
46, Calif. 


The Real McCoys, half hour, film. This series 
concerns the doings of a very countrified family— 
a young couple, their children, and “Grandpa,” 
played by the star, Walter Brennan. It is nec- 
essary to know these characters thoroughly before 
attempting to write for this show, as each has his 
own characteristic way of reacting to various stim- 
uli. This is filmed: at Desilu Studios, 9336 W. 
Washington, Culver City, Calif. 


Wagon Train, NBC-TV, one hour, film. This 
Western usually tells the story of a person, with 
all or most of the action taking place in the wagon 
train on the way West. High drama, emotion, and, 
above all, characterization which excels, are musts. 
This is produced by Revue Productions, at Uni- 
versal Studios, Universal City, Calif. 








Grammar and Punctuation Quiz 


We had such a favorable response to the Grammar and Punctuation Quiz in the August WD, 
that we have decided to include this as a monthly feature. See how well you can correct the 
passage below and then turn to page 74 for our corrected version. 


The writer, who I really admire, is the one which cares enough for each of his sentences 
to see that they are punctuated correctly. Not being an author myself the problems 
of authorship leave me somewhat disinterested. However I do appreciate good writing, 
which is why I have come to feel as if most writers work quicker than they should. 


(Answers on page 74) 














W riter’s 


Cosmopolitan’s fiction editor, William Carring- 
ton Guy, writes: “We are inaugurating a new 
policy for our fiction. We definitely want to see 
quality fiction, original and powerful stories that 
have nothing to do with formula. Restrictions 
and taboos of standard popular magazine fiction 
can be dispensed with if the story is a good one. 
We are particularly looking for new writers who 
show originality and imagination. Address your 
query to Mr. Guy at 57th St. at Eighth Ave., 
New York 19, N. Y.” 


The Victorian, Ridge Road, Lackawanna 18, N. Y. 
Reverend Nelson W. Logal, Editor. Buys short 
features that can be either information, humor or 
inspiration and of all ranges to hit various individ- 
uals in the family. Pay is 4c a word on acceptance 
and reports take four weeks. 


Motor Boating, 572 Madison Ave., New York 22, 
N. Y. Charles F. Chapman, Editor. For yachts- 
men, sailors, new boatmen and women. A very 
lively market for short features. Topics range from 
a tight paragraph on installing a choke control to 
several columns on the use of sails in future space 
ships. ‘We cover everything from puddle jumping 
in Wisconsin to ocean cruising to the Bahamas,” 
says Assistant Editor Mark Penzer. “Our mini- 
mum requirements: a pleasure boating theme, a 
salty (learned, not injected) vocabulary, and a 
tightly-written piece. Our payment varies with the 
quality of and need for the particular filler, but 
right now our appetite is enormous and insatiable. 
We use how-it’s-done items and especially request 
accompanying photographs: 8x10, sharp con- 
trast, black and white glossies. We pay on accep- 
tance and report within two weeks.” 


Ohio Boating, 4175 N. High St., Columbus 14, 


Ohio. Monthly, 35c per copy, $3.00 yearly. 
Spencer L. Davis, Publisher. Currently looking 
for feature articles on Mid-America cruises, fac- 
tual and how-to stories on use and care of boats, 
8x10 black and white glossy photos; pays 2c a 
word for articles and $2.00 up for photos on 
publication. 
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General Markets 


Market ’ 


True Confessions, 67 W. 44th St., New York 36, 
N. Y. Monthly, 25c per copy, $2.50 yearly. 
Florence J. Schetty, Editor . Written for young 
women-teens and mid-twenties. Wants short, self- 
help features—love, marriage, personality prob- 
lems, etc., 100 to 800 words. (Beauty, cooking 
and health are staff-written.) Non-medical “baby” 
features for “Mother and Baby” department. 
Query for “Feature of the Month” articles. Pays 
5c a word, and a flat rate of $25 for shorter fea- 
tures. Send your queries to Helen Vincent, Man- 
aging Editor. Fiction is also needed here. First- 
person, realistic, strongly dramatic stories. The 
problem situation must be powerful and real— 
not mechanical. Wordage up to 14,000 words. 
However 5000-7500 most needed. Fiction pay- 
ment is 5c a word on acceptance. Reports in two 
to three weeks. 


The Aquarium Magazine, P. O. Box 832, Norris- 
town, Pa. Helen Simkatis, Editor, writes: “We 
aim at all classes of aquarist; i.e., the beginner, 
the experienced hobbyist, and the sophisticated 
aquarist. 

“We seldom pay over $25.00 for any article. 
There are exceptions, however, and the aspirant 
writer would do well to consult the editor first be- 
fore submitting his article. Such a letter should 
contain the types of articles he is qualified to write. 
From such a list we can offer helpful direction. 
Articles should not run over 1400 words. 

“We pay from $3 to $25.00 for photographs, 
depending on their quality and subject.” 


Ideals, 3510 W. St. Paul Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wisc. 
This is a magazine of clean, wholesome, old-fash- 
ioned American ideals, homey philosophy—poetry 
—art—music—inspiration—neighborliness. If you 
are interested in submitting material—either 
poetry, short stories, articles, Kodachromes, or art 
work, write directly to the editorial department 
for complete information, for rates of payment 
and the basis on which submitted articles may be 
received. 





VHE MONEY'S 


av me = BEARER 


Yes, The National ENQUIRER, one of America’s fastest growing 
publications, now pays more than ever before for solid articles by 
competent, free lance writers. 

The guaranteed minimums listed in the rate schedule below are just 
starting points. The scale rises rapidly and you can name your own 
price for exclusive, top-notch stories. We can outbid ANY other publi- 
cation for blockbuster material. 































ob- 

ing IT’S A GROWING MARKET: The ENQUIRER is a lively, growing 
by” market tailor-made for the writer who can turn out dynamic articles written 
ent. with drama and excitement for a mass audience. Circulation has doubled in the. 
ays past 18 months, tripled in the past 3 years and quadrupled in the past 4 years. 
fea. And it’s just started to grow! This is a new market reaching over 2 million 


‘an- people a week. 


_ YOU SELL MORE: The ENQUIRER publishes every week—52 issues 
i per year. Your chances for a ‘‘buy”’ here are better than on a monthly publication. 
rds. PLUS: Report in two weeks! We GUARANTEE you'll hear from us in TWO 
yay- WEEKS or sooner. 

two 


PLUS: Immediate payment! No waiting to get paid when you sell to The 
ENQUIRER. Prompt payment is made ON ACCEPTANCE. Your check will 


; be in the mail the very week we buy your material. 
rris- 





‘We WORLD’S LIVELIEST PAPER: We edit a paper for the average 
ner, American. Taboos and sacred cows are unknown here. We’re looking for 
ated articles on people—famous and unknown—with fascinating stories to tell; 
articles on crime and adventure and articles on any other subject that will 
i entertain our readers. Our aim is to amaze ‘em and amuse ‘em. 
aut Articles must be completely factual. When we buy an article that sounds 
+ be- incredible (we like that kind) the documentation must be so thorough that 
ould no reader will doubt the story. In short, we want fact, not fiction. 
rite. PROSPECTUS: We hove prepared a detailed outline of our requirements, 
tion. explaining our needs and showing some of the story areas in which we are 
particularly interested. For a copy of our Prospectus, write or phone James 
iphs, Allan, Managing Editor, Room 700, 655 Madison Avenue, New York 21, N. Y. 
(Tel.: MUrray Hill 8-1111). 
NEW RATES: Payments for up-front articles START at $300—and 
Nisc. there’s no top limit. Payments for back-of-the-book articles START at $150— 
fash- and go on up from there. 
etry Shorts (up to 750 words) pay a minimum of $50—and plenty more if they’re 
f you Payments START at $300 
ther 
yr art 
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The Star Weekly, 80 King St. W., Toronto, Can- 
ada. Looking for timely articles on subjects of 
interest to Canadians—controversy, social prob- 
lems, you-appeal, outstanding personalities, en- 
tertainment, sports, travel, science, politics and 
government, nature, true adventures, etc. Em- 
phasis is on popular style, human interest and 
anecdote. Length: from 2000 to 3000 words. Pay- 
ment: $150 up. Articles Editor is John Clare. 
Short stories on romance, mystery, adventure, in- 
trigue, domestic problems, westerns, etc. from 
2000 to 4000 words are also needed. Also uses 
novels or novelettes condensed to 25,000 words. 
Serials 7000 to 10,000 words. Fiction submissions 
should be first-run, never before published. Stories 
should be full of color, action, be up-to-date in 
theme, and appeal to both sexes. Payment for 
short stories is $150 to $400. For novels, $600 to 
$1000. Send your fiction to Gwen Cowley. Pay 
$10 to $15 for black and white pix. No poetry. 
Pays on acceptance. Reports within two weeks. 


Mobile Living, 1359 Main, Sarasota, Fla. Editor 
Ward H. Patton, Jr. writes: “We are interested in 
seeing Homes and Garden articles slanted for the 
people interested in mobile living. Length should 
be up to 1500 words. The rate is 1c per word. 
We also use fiction occasionally about mobile liv- 
ing, and also pay the same word rate. If you have 
8x10 glossies on our subject, send them on. We 
pay $3 per and up.” 


Camping Publications 


Camping Horizons, 606 S. Neil, Champaign, 
Illinois. Editor Robert S. Fox writes: “Our maga- 
zine is the official publication of a national organi- 
zation, the Family Camping Club of America, 
Inc., and all members receive this bi-monthly. It 
will be helpful for the free-lance writer to keep in 
mind the fact that the magazine material will 
supplement the general instructional material al- 
ready supplied to the members on obvious and 
basic subjects such as what camping equipment to 
buy and take, fire precautions, etc. We prefer to 
see a query, and we are seeking material in the 
following categories: 

“Articles that fit into a regular feature ‘“Camp- 
ing Adventure.” This is a first-person narrative 
account of an unusual family camping trip or 
experience—humorous, spine-tingling or just out- 
of-the-ordinary by reason of locale or activity. 
These can run up to 2500 words (1500-2000 pre- 
ferred). Good black and white photos are im- 
portant, and these should show people in action. 
We cannot use any “Mother didn’t want to go 
camping, but—” stories. 

“Make-it-yourself. We’re always in the market 
for good short articles on how to make items for 
camping, illustrated step-by-step with either 
sketches or photos. 


“Unusual ‘think’ type of articles will be given 
consideration, particularly on controversial sub- 
jects dear to the heart of a camper, but they must 
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be from or quote authoritative sources. No essay- 
type, please. 


“8 x 10 glossy photographs—no color—are pur- 
chased, either as picture stories or singles. Pay- 
ment for all material is made within 30 days of 
acceptance, and ranges from $10.00 for fillers up 
to $150.00 for an unusual, full-length feature. The 
average is in the $50.00-$75.00 range.” 


Family Camping, 1025 Race St., Philadelphia 7, 
Pa. Monthly, 30c per copy, $3 yearly. Frank 
Mentzer, Editor, written for camping families. 
Need articles of general interest to tent campers— 
unusually interesting camping areas, trips, etc., 
also “how-to” articles. Photos essential. No fiction. 
Pays 2c per word; $5 per photo, on acceptance. 
Reports usually within a month. 


Literary Journal 


Prairie Schooner, Andrew Hall, 105, University 
of Nebraska, Lincoln 8, Neb. Editor Karl Shapiro 
writes: “This is a new experimental literary jour- 
nal. We use poetry, fiction with emphasis on origi- 
nality and criticism of a contemporary nature 
There are no limits or specifications on the poetry, 
fiction or non-fiction that appears. You will re- 
ceive a report on your ms. within a month, unless 
we are unusually overloaded. Our only payment at 
this time comes in the form of contributors copies 
We hope to be on a paying basis soon.” 


Youth Markets 


Brigade Venture, 542 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, 
Ill. Monthly, 30c per issue, $3.00 yearly. Paul 
D. Nyberg, Editor. Published primarily for boys 
who are members of Christian Service Brigade 
Clubs all over the U.S. and Canada. Therefore, 
concerned that its fiction relate the reader to the 
evangelical Christian Faith in a positive, unflinch- 
ing manner. We want fiction pieces of 1500- 
3000 words as well as biographical sketches with 
spiritual value. Also need how-to-do-its that have 
punch. The weekly Brigade Club program for boys 
involves crafts of all kinds. Pay one cent a word 
for fiction and two to ten dollars for good photos. 
Pay on acceptance. 


Scouting Magazine, Boy Scouts of America, New 
Brunswick, N. J. General magazine for men and 
women leaders of Boy Scouts of America. Ten 
issues annually. Oren R. Felton managing editor. 
Articles about Scouting activities, also subjects for 
parents, youth leaders, anyone with interest in 
youth, and related community activities. No fic- 
tion or poetry. Articles 600-1200 words, occasion- 
ally longer. Black and white photos of professional 
quality for story illustration. Picture stories wanted. 
Study magazine for approach; copies on request. 
Query managing editor on story ideas and slant. 
Rates 5c-8c aword. Payment on acceptance. Cover 
ideas and color photos for covers wanted ; rates on 
request. Cartoons $25.00 on acceptance. 
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ALTOS 


FROM EXPOSITION PRESS 


Discuss Your Book With Edward Uhlan 
In Your Home Town 





Writers who want to meet with one of America’s 
leading publishers to discuss their manuscripts or 
publishing problems in frank, realistic terms can do 
so now! 

Edward Uhian, our president, will tour 72 cities 
within six months for just this purpose. Mr. Uhlan, 
author of “The Rogue of Publishers’ Row" and 5 other 
books, offers you his 25 years of experience as pub- 
lisher, editor, writer and lecturer. 


Why You Should Act Now! 


@ if you have a manuscript, completed or not, now is 
the time to find out what your chances are. Fill in the form 
on this page and mail it to Exposition Press and you'll get 
two free brochures: What Every Writer Should Know and You 
Can Publish Your Book. If you send in your manuscript in 
advance, you will alsc receive a free copy of Edward Uhian's 
dynamic Rogue of Publishers’ Row, a book the Los Angeles 
Times called ‘‘The most important, revealing book about 
publishing.” 








Good News For Exposition Authors 






Here are some of our fall achievements: 


® Reader's Digest to reprint portion of Tadpoles 
and Unicorns. (Previously RD paid $1,000 for a reprint from 
Safer Smoking.) 

@ Playboy Magazine, in its September issue, lists 
and displays Sports Car Rally Handbook on full color 
pag 







e. 
® Ruth Stout's best-seller How to Have a Green 
Thumb nears its 8th trade edition. Discovered and pub- 
lished by Exposition Press in 1955. (Second book: Company 
Coming.) 

® Doubleday published Exposition author Ruth Stout's 
third book, A Woman's World, in October. 

@ Devin-Adair will publish Ruth Stout's fourth book 
in January, 1961. 

@ Waiter Winchell gives a paragraph plug to In the 
Footsteps of Joan of Arc, starting with ‘‘recommended 
for your night table.’’ 














What Can Authors Expect? 


Some of the questions you can expect answered in a 
personal interview are: 

@ Is your manuscript suitable for publication? 

@ What is the market potential for your book—whether 
it be biography, fiction, poetry, juvenile, history, philosophy, 
text, religious or how-to? 

® How have similar books fared with us or in the book 
trade? 

@ What, in exact terms, can you expect in the way of 
editing, production, promotion, publicity, and advertising if 
your manuscript is accepted for publication? 








@ TV Guide features Date With Del, interview with 
Rita Dickens discussing her book Marse Ned. 

@ Phoenix House of London, England, published Ex- 
position book The Young Engineer in September. 

® Division of Textbooks, North Carolina State Board 
of Education, makes initial quantity purchase of Above the 
Rim. 

@® Boston University adopts Failure of Success in 
summer curriculum. 

@ 500-copy pre-publication order on The Adirondacks: 
American Playground. 




























How To Make More Money 





Facts About Exposition Press 


P Here are a few items you should know about Exposition 
Tess: 

@ In operation since 1936, Exposition Press has pub- 
lished over 3,000 authors. 

_. @ In 1959, Exposition Press was the 6th largest pub- 
lisher in number of books published with a record of 238 
books issued. A record! 

@ We lead ail subsidy publishers in paperback and 
hard-cover reprints, multiple editions and important sub- 
sidiary-rights sales. 

We maintain our own warehouses for prompt ship- 
ment and sales. 

®@ Exposition Press now has a California office, ware- 
housing and retail bookstore at 9172 Sunset Boulevard in 
Hollywood. 


From Your Published Books! 


We have established a Special Services Department 
for ‘authors who are their own publishers, or who feel 
that their publishers did not promote, distribute and 
sell their books on a conscientious, professional level. 

For example, we can re-issue or distribute your book 
on sales of less than 100 copies per year. Our new ware- 
house, plus our promotion and distribution specializa- 
tion, enable us to republish and sell books long after 
other publishers give up 

Our sales in the fields of paperback reprints, seriali- 
zation, foreign reprints, special hard-cover, educational 
and industrial adoptions, and subsidiary rights, as well 
as remainder sales, may help you cash in on further 
sales of your book. 

Write to our Special Services Department for in- 
formation. There is no fee or obligation. We share the 
proceeds. 





























Fill out form and mail to: Exposition Press, 386 Park Ave. So., New York 16, N. Y.* 























wD010 


Name 
Address City Zone State 
| WOULD LIKE Kind of Book 
1. To Meet with Edward Uhlan Oo 
2. Free copy of “Rogue” Oo State of MS.,Complete 0 Incomplete O 
3. Book publishing literature is) 
4. Special Services Information O Date of Expected Completion 


*West Coast Office, 9172 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood 46, California 
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House Organs 


Progress, 100 Broadway, East Paterson, N. J. 
Company publication for the Grand Union Com- 
pany. Eleanor Sikora, Editor, writes: ‘‘We are in 
the market for topical crossword puzzles. We will 
pay $10.00 and up for crossword puzzles 15x15 
or 17x17 constructed from word lists supplied by 
us. Anyone interested in making up puzzles for 
us should submit samples of puzzles which have 
been published. Puzzles should be only reason- 
ably difficult. They should not rely on tricky 
definitions nor use too many freak words or ab- 
breviations.” 


Life Association News is now in the market for 
cartoons and will pay from $7.50 to $10 each for 
four or five finished drawings each month. We are 
buying all rights. These will be used in the “Laff 
Lines” department and as fillers in the back of the 
book. 


This magazine is the official publication of the 
National Association of Life Underwriters. It is 
sent monthly to approximately 80,000 life insur- 
ance agents and agency managers who are mem- 
bers of affiliated state groups. Cartoons should 
therefore involve activity on the part of an insur- 
ance salesman or his manager—preferably in a 
humorous sales situation. 

Off-color gags are not desired. Where possible, 
cartoons should emphasize the professional quality 
of an agent’s service. 

We prefer drawings that are vertical and can be 
accommodated in one column (13 picas wide). We 
will be happy to look at roughs, provided they are 
accompanied by a stamped, self-addressed enve- 
lope. Sample copies of the magazine will be pro- 
vided free upon request. 

We will report in two weeks or sooner. Payment 
will be made immediately upon acceptance of 
drawings. 

Cartoons, roughs and inquiries should be ad- 
dressed to Robert E. Marsh, Associate Editor, 
National Association of Life Underwriters, NALU 
Building, 1922 F. St., NW, Washington 6, D. C. 
Clues, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
Published by J. Walter Thompson ad agency for 
distribution by Ford dealers to truck operators. 
Joseph Stone, editor. Pays $200 for two-page arti- 
cle, including a selection of color and black-and- 
white pictures, on acceptance. Stories cover un- 
usual or special uses of Ford trucks, etc. Query 
before shooting. Must have releases on all pictures. 


The Seng Book, 1450 N. Dayton Street, Chicago 
22, Ill. Franklyn E. Doan, Editor. For store 
owners, managers, salesmen and salesladies in 
retail furniture industry who are interested in 
advertising, promoting, merchandising and sell- 
ing furniture. Two special ents want sub- 
missions: “Advertising Clinic” wants 200 to 300 
words, with typical ads, showing unique or unusu- 
ally effective retail furniture newspaper ads with 
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author’s comments about the thinking and tech. 
nique behind the ads. “Dollars for Dealers” 
wants 50 to 200 word shorts relating unusual 
promotion stunts tried by furniture dealers to 
build store traffic, impress local trade, etc. Pays 
$10 per submission for Advertising Clinic, $2 each 
for “Dollars for Dealers,” publication. Special 
note: No acknowlegement or return of short items 
is made. 


Hilton Carte Blanche, 8544 Sunset Blvd., Los An- 
geles 46, Calif. This quarterly is edited by Frank 
Hiteshaw and, of course, read by travelers and 
Hilton hotel guests. Uses articles on restaurants 
and entertainment, travel, etc. Much like Holiday 
and Esquire. Articles are from 2000 to 5000 words 
long. Pays $250 to $750. Also uses fiction slanted 
to the male reader similar to Playboy and Esquire. 
Prefers name authors. Length: 2500 to 5000 words. 
Payment: $500 to $1000. Buys pix submitted with 
articles at $150 to $300. Also uses light verse; 25 
to 100 words for which the pay varies. Reports in 


30 days. 
Juvenile Books 


Wonder Books, Inc., 1107 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y. Doris Duenewald, Executive Editor. For the 
pre-school child, “we are interested in simple sto- 
ries suitable for four-color illustrations. We are 
also interested in very simple nature and science 
material. All the material should be in the realm 
of experience of children up to seven or eight years 
of age. Since these stories are sold on the mass 
market, they should not deal with particular prob- 
lems or groups or teach a lesson or moral. Original 
fantasy or stories with a great element of make- 
believe are not suitable for our market.”’ Text 
length: 850-1000 words. 


Trade Journals 


Electronics Illustrated, 67 W. 44th St., New York 
36, N. Y. This monthly is edited by Charles Tep- 
fer, and is read by the amateur radio, hi-fi and 
electronic experimenter. Uses articles on new 
advances in electronics in medicine, industry, mil- 
itary, consumer, etc. Also build-it-yourself articles 
for hobbyist or do-it-yourselfer. You must send in 
item for testing. See magazine for style—informal 
but to the point. The average article length is 1200 
words. Larry Klein, Technical Editor, and Nick 
Rosa, Feature Editor, pay $40-$60 per published 
page. These same editors use pictures for hints, etc. 
Payment for pix are $12.50 per pic. Does not use 
fiction or fillers. Reports in two weeks. 


Hobby Industry, 30 East 29th Street, New York 
16, N. Y. Jack Wax, Editor. A trade publication 
for the retailers and jobbers of craft, model and 
hobby merchandise. Wants short success stories— 
how a hobby retailer profited by using some special 
merchandising stunt or promotion. Pays 2c a word 
plus $3 per photo. Pays on publication. Reports 
imm ’ 

(Continued on page 70) 
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KNOWLEDGE 
THAT HAS 


PYRAMIDS 





HENCE came the knowledge that built the Pyra- 
\ x / mids and the mighty Temples of the Pharaohs? Civi- 
lization began in the Nile Valley centuries ago. 
Where did its first builders acquire their astounding wisdom 
that started man on his upward climb? Beginning with 
naught they overcame nature's forces and gave the world its 
first sciences and arts. Did their knowledge come from a race 
now submerged beneath the sea, or were they touched with 
Infinite inspiration? From what concealed source came the 
wisdom that produced such characters as Amenhotep IV, 
Leonardo da Vinci, Isaac Newton, and a host of others? 


Today it is known that they discovered and learned to interpret 
certain Secret Methods for the development of their inner power 
of mind. They learned to command the inner forces within 
their own beings, and to master life. This secret art of living 
has been preserved and handed down throughout the ages. 
Today it is extended to those who dare to use its profound 
principles to meet and solve the problems of life in these 
complex times. 


This Sealed Book— FREE 


Has life brought you that personal satisfaction, the sense of achieve- 
ment and happiness that you desire? If not, it is your duty to yourself 
to learn about this rational method of applying natural laws for the 
mastery of life. To the thoughtful person it is obvious that everyone 
cannot be entrusted with an intimate knowledge of the mysteries of 
life, for everyone is not capable of properly using it. But if you are one 
of those possessed of a true desire to forge ahead and wish to make 
use of the subtle influences of life, the Rosicrucians (not a religious 
Organization) will send you A Sealed Book of explanation without 
obligation. This Sealed k tells how you, in the privacy of your 
own home, without interference with your personal affairs or manner 
of living, may receive these secret teachings. Not weird or strange prac- 
tices, but a rational application of the basic laws of life. To obtain your 
complimentary copy use the coupon opposite or address Scribe y_s.F, 


The ROSICRUCIANS 


SAN JOSE (AMORC) CALIFORNIA 


A SECRET METHOD FOR 
THE MASTERY OF LIFE 


ENDURED WITH THE 








AMENHOTEP IV 
Founder of Egypt's 
Mystery Schools 


Use this 
coupon for 
FREE 





SCRIBE Y.A.F. 
The Rosicrucians (AMORC) 
San Jose, California 


Please send free copy of Sealed Book 
which I shall read as directed. 


Name 





Addre« 





City 









PHOTOJOURNALISM 
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A number of readers have asked for clarifi- 
cation on reflex cameras, twin-lens and 
otherwise, and on camera viewfinders. 

In a reflex camera the picture is focused 
and viewed on a ground-glass screen or 
viewing plate onto which it is thrown by a 
hidden mirror. This image is the same size 
as the negative; it is right side up, but re- 
versed from left to right. 

In a single-lens reflex this mirror is back 
of the camera’s one lens, and must swing out 
of the way automatically when you take the 
picture, so the image can get back to the film. 
On a few recent single-lens reflexes the 
shutter is in front of the mirror. While 
this involves some very fancy mechanisms 
(closing the shutter, swinging the mirror, 
opening-and-closing the shutter at controlled 
speed, and in some cases swinging the mirror 
back into place and opening the shutter 
again) the basic operation is the same. 

On the twin-lens reflex, there are two lenses, 
coupled so they focus together. The mirror 
remains fixed at all times, behind its own 
“viewing” lens. The film is behind the lower 
or “taking” lens. 

Since the upper lens on the twin-lens is not 
as fine an optic as the lower lens, and has 
neither shutter nor diaphragm, and since 
the single-lens reflex has some delicate mir- 
ror-release mechanisms, there is no necessary 
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price differential between the two basi 
designs. Any real price difference is based 
on lens and shutter quality, the amount and 
precision of mechanical function, and things 
like that. Which to select is largely a matter 
of personal preference. Generally the twin- 
lens is preferred for normal work; the 
single-lens, where special long-focus lenses 
are to be used. 

Cameras other than reflexes have two basic 
kinds of viewers in which to study the pic- 
tures after focusing. These are the open- 
wire frame or “sports-finder,” and the optical 
finder, which looks and acts like a small spy- 
glass, either mounted on top of the camera, 
or built in. Many reflexes have built-in or 
accessory sports finders. 

The sports finder puts an actual visible 
“frame” of wire around that part of the 
scene that the camera is including. The 
optical viewfinder selects the field of view 
and reveals it to you exactly as the eye would 
see it, but greatly reduced. With the view- 
finder you see only what is included on the 
film; with the frame finder you see all of the 
scene, with the camera’s view outlined. Since 
this enables you to see what is approaching 
the camera’s field of view from any direction, 
it is much used in photographing action. 
Hence the name “sports finder.” 
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Our FREE Literary Aptitude Test May 
Qualify You For Individualized Train- 
ing by Successful Writers and Editors 


The Magazine Institute, a private school owned and 
operated by successful writers and editors, offers a chance 
to learn writing as famous writers learned—by writing 
steadily, under the patient direction of a professional. 


ALL WORK IS DONE IN YOUR 
OWN HOME, ON YOUR OWN TIME 


You receive regular assignments designed to get you 
started and keep you writing. You also submit original work 
of any type or any length. Before long you are doing 
complete stories or articles, concentrating on the type of 
writing that suits you best. 


TEST YOUR WRITING TALENT FREE 


Magazine Institute training is open to anyone who pos- 
sesses natural ability. A qualifying Literary Aptitude Test is 
offered without charge. Many people who never wrote a line 
for publication have passed this test and made a success of 
the training. Send for your test today and find out how your 
natural writing abiiity measures up. There is no obligation 
of course. Fill out and mail the coupon below. 


FILL OUT AND MAIL THE COUPON BELOW 


THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, Inc. 





The MAGAZINE 
INSTITUTE 


50 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
(Licensed by the State of N. Y.) 





Fi Rockefeller Plaza, Dept. 811-S 


to: 


Name 


Cir oF TOR, ... 60-00 Zone. ..State........ 


prt t tte rc cscs e-- 


eee MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY “~~~ 


Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 
Please send your free Literary Aptitude Test and 


other information about the Magazine Institute 


Street Address errr re ee 


(All inquiries confidential. No salesman will call.) 
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And Some More Q&A’s 


Is it possible to obtain quality pics for mag- 
azine reproduction from good picture post- 
cards if there is no other source? If so, should 
I get permission from the company that put 
out the postcards? What about pay? 

Yes, if the postcard you have is an actual 
photographic print. Most postcards in this 
country are turned out on printing presses, 
and are not easily reproduced. The picture 
belongs to the postcard producer or the 
photographer. Since you have to get per- 
mission from him in writing, at a price he 
will set, you might as well ask him to supply 
a good 8x10 glossy print from the original 
negative. The price of course depends in 
part on the use you will make of the picture. 


Can a good black-and-white be made from a 
color slide or transparency ? 

Yes. The engraver can make a “black 
printer” directly from the transparencies, but 
few engravers like to do it, and few editors 
care to push their engravers. Best bet is to 
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The new writer who submits mss. which lack 
professional revision is inviting “a big fall.” 
Why not send it first to WRITER’S DIGEST? 
A WD editor is at your beck and call. Your 


have a Kodacolor copy negative made; cost 
is moderate, and your photo dealer sends it 
to Kodak. This Kodacolor negative can 
then be printed in either color or black-and- 
white. For the latter, it is handled just like 
a black-and-white negative; it may tend to 
print soft, and may have to be printed on a 
contrasty grade of paper for crisp tones. 


What would I have to pay (a picture 
agency) for b&w photos for publication in a 
magazine article? What size should I ask for 
.. or should I leave size to them? 

Prices depend on the agency, the photog- 
rapher, and the use to which the pics are put. 
Most black-and-white prints submitted by 
picture agencies are 8x10 glossies. If this is 
an article you plan to sell, why not let the 
editor get the pictures? He may have his 
own favorite sources. Pics submitted by the 
author are of interest to the editor only if 
they are the author’s own, or are from some 
special source to which the editor may not 
have ready access, such as the person about 
whom the story is written. 
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story, book, article, play or poem will receive 
a thorough criticism-analysis report and “blue 


pencil” editing. Reasonable rates. Marketing 


help when warranted. Satisfaction guaranteed. aa 
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RATES 


your 4 
MSS? 


i Comments from Writers: . 


“T credit my first 
juvenile sale to this 
wonderful editor of 
yours.”—Mrs. Joy 
Mudge,Detroit,Mich. 


Stories and Articles up to 
3,000 words — $6.00; each 
sso 1,000 words— 


Poetry up to 10 lines— 
a: each additional line 
Book-Lengths over 25,000 
words—$12 for sensing and 
report only; $1.50 pe 

words for a‘ tlae-foncil re- 
vision-criticism. 

Plays (TV, Radio and 
Theatre)—$9 for 30-minute 
or one act plays; $20 for 
one-hour or three act plays. 


Send scripts, payment and 
7 stamped return envelope 
to: Writer’s Digest 


Criticism Dept. 


22 East 12th Street, } 
ge Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


After rewriting 
my story, ‘A Home g 
for Tom,’ as per your 
suggestions, I sold it 
on the fifth time out.” 
—Edna R. Gregory, 
Richmond Hill, Ga. 





When the writer obtains pictures from the 
subject, is it ethical to offer payment? 

When is it ever not ethical to offer payment 
for anything? It depends, of course, on sev- 
eral relationships. A man who gives you 
pics of himself to use in an article you are 
writing about what a great guy he is will be 
glad to have you use the pictures. But are 
you sure the pictures are his to give you for 
publication? Quite frequently professional 
photographers will sell prints “for personal 
use only,” which means the owner of the 
print has no right to publish it. An organi- 
zation or company involved in your story 
may have a file of pictures from which you 
can help yourself without any question of 


paying them. In most cases these are defi-, 


nitely their property and they can release 
them to you for publication. Still, it pays to 
besure. If the story is for a major magazine, 
the editor may want to know if these pictures 
have been published before, and where; the 
better magazines like exclusives. 


By the way, never promise to return such 
pictures unless you know you will be able to 
do so. And of course, if you do promise to 
return them, see that you do—and in good 
condition. 


Is there a book on photography elementary 
enough for a writer who is just getting started 
in photography? The only ones I can find 
are so technical. 

Try the latest edition of Kodak’s How to 
Make Good Pictures, which has always been 
a “best buy” in its field. 


I'm using my Leica lens on my enlarger, but 
my dealer says this is bad for the lens. Is this 
true, or is he just trying to make a sale? 
It's not only bad for the lens—it’s not good 
for your pictures. A good enlarger lens is 
such a small part of the total cost of an en- 
larger set-up that no self-respecting dealer 
would let you risk heat-damage or scratching 
to a fine camera lens by using it on the 
enlarger. 

The camera lens is designed for use at dis- 
tances of several feet or more; it is not at its 
best at the short distances (from film-image) 
used in enlarging. What’s more, if yours 
is a high-speed lens (f1.5, f2 or f2.8) it isa 
sharp lens—but not as sharp as enlarger 








FOR LESS THAN A PENNY A PAGE, 
YOU CAN EARN MANY MORE DOLLARS 
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WRITER’s MARKET 
gives you exact market 
information. Find out 
what an editor needs 
before you submit your 
MS to him. Your 
chances of selling are 
greatly increased if 


WRITER'S 
MARKET 


ay 
t Free Lance Writers 


Hit or miss mailing is a risky way to find 
the best market for your work. Mis- 
guided manuscripts are cast aside even 
though they are top flight creative 
efforts. 

To learn exactly what each editor wants, 
what he pays, and where he is located, 
successful free-lancers consult the Writ- 
ER’s Marker. In this big, 456 page book 
you have at your fingertips a wealth of 
marketing information telling who wants 
to buy articles, fiction, books, plays, 
poetry, fillers, gags, calendar art, pic- 
ture stories or cartoons. The 17th 
Revised 1959-60 Edition of Wrirer’s 
Market is the current edition, Order 
your copy now. 





( ) Send me, postpaid, the new 17th Revised Edition of 
Warrer’s Marker. I enclose $4.00 . 


( ) Send me, postpaid, the new 17th Revised Edition of 
Warrer’s Market and enter my one year subscrip- 
tion to Wrrrer’s Dicest for the combined money- 
saving price of $6.50. (a savings of $1.00). 
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22 E. 12th S$t., Cincinnati 10, Ohio 

















FIGURE 1 


A twin-lens reflex, and two ways to hold it, are 
demonstrated by a free-lance photo-journalist, 
Otha Spencer, who teaches photo-journalism 
at East Texas State College. 

In Fig. 1, he is using his camera at chest 
level, focusing and viewing on the ground- 
glass; the folding hood also helps to keep out 
stray light. After focusing he can watch the 
image for composition and action, and shoot 
with the camera in this position. For sports 
work, or where he wants the camera at eye- 
level, he can use the built-in sports-finder. To 
do this he must first focus as in Fig. 1, then 
hold the camera as in Fig. 2 for shooting. Note 
the firm, steady grip. 

Photographed by Rus Arnold using a Mamiy- 
aflex with a 13.5 em (51%4") lens on Kodak 
Verichrome film developed in UFG. 


lenses. Its larger apertures are of little use in 
enlarging, and it probably doesn’t stop down 
as far as you’d sometimes like it to when 
enlarging thin negatives. 

An enlarging lens, because it is designed for 
focusing at very short distances, can produce 
sharper prints than most camera lenses, even 
though the camera lens produces sharp nega- 
tives! For other reasons (such as the fact 
that it can be an f3.5 or even f4.5, and needs 
little depth of focus) it is much less expensive 
to make. 


If I were to take a snapshot of fishermen on 
a dock, would I have to get permission from 
them to use my picture in an article? After 
all, it is a public place where I took the 
picture. 

In those uses where releases are required, 
your ability to take the picture from a public 
place does not excuse you. 
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Releases are normally needed only when 
pictures are used “for purposes of trade,” 
which can be construed as including not only 
use in ads, but also publication in such 
company-sponsored magazines as DuPont's 
Better Livinc or Chevrolet’s FR1ENpDs. Pic- 
tures used for articles in general magazines 
do not need releases, except in those rare 
cases when the subject can prove, after pub- 
lication, an “invasion of privacy” resulting 
in social, psychological or financial injury. 

If your picture of fishermen is captioned 
“A pleasant way to spend a vacation” you're 
okay; if you caption it “A major reason fo: 
the labor shortage is that some people would 
rather fish than work,” anybody in the pic- 
ture whose face is recognizable can sue you 
and the magazine! 





FIGURE 2 
This and That 


A thought for winter, taken from an Ans 
data sheet on ferrotyping (gloss drying) © 
prints: “Wash temperature is best between 
70F and 80F. Excessively cold water maj 
harden the emulsion to a point where goo¢ 
glossing is impaired. . . . If wash water § 
tempered (by adding hot water) air bubbles 
and subsequent unferrotyped spots may 0 
cur. This may be overcome by (cleaning of 
the print surface with a) wet viscos 
sponge.” ... ; 

Since we went to press with the survey @ 
the sports and outdoor magazine market !! 
the September issue, a number of additional 
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magazines have come through with the re- 
quested information. To round out the 
survey, we are including this information 
with this month’s market listings below. 


Photo-Journalism Markets 


Yachting, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
W. H. De Fontaine, art director. Uses black-and- 
white to illustrate stories, also as series or picture 
stories. Uses color covers. Prefers 8x10 b&w prints, 
color transparencies. Pays $7.50 to $25 for b&w, 
$100 to $150 for color covers, on acceptance. 
Yachting subjects only; see magazine for type of 
pics used. 


Road & Track Magazine, 834 Productian PIl., 
Newport Beach, Calif. Dean Batchelor, Editor; 
Hal Crippen, Art Director. Uses color covers, 
seldom color inside ; b&w used singly and in series, 
alone or to illustrate articles. Prefers 8x10 glossy 
b&w; color may be Type C prints but prefer trans- 
parencies. Pay on publication, $5 to $15 for b&w, 
$150 for color cover. Photos should be sharp and 
should be cleared for publication. 


Baseball Magazine, Washington Bldg., Washing- 
ton 5, D. C. Earl C. Noyes, sole owner, advises 
me that “because of internal strife’? Sidney S. 
Haimes, former editor and partner, is out. Further 
news will come later; in the meantime he urges 
that writers keep up the flow of material. “In the 
future there will be no question of all material 
being acknowledged,” he promises, “read and 
accepted or returned within ten days, scheduled 
at earliest moment, and paid for on publication.” 
No writer, he adds, could ask more. 


Guns Magazine, 8150 N. Central Park Ave., Sko- 
kie, Ill. E. B. Mann. Covers are b&w or color; also 
use b&w to illustrate articles. Prefer 8x10 b&w 
prints; color should be 5x7 or larger transpar- 
encies. Covers pay $50 for b&w, up to $100 for 
color; inside b&w pays $10 each; payment on 
publication. Specialized market ; study magazine. 


Family Recreation, 106 Ist St. S.W., Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. Norman R. Barnes, editor. Like to 
see selection of pics with all submitted articles. 
Sometimes buy separate photos, photo-articles, or 
covers. Pics may be submitted on proof sheets; 
those selected must then be submitted in 8x10 
glossies. Must show action, not static poses, and 
as close to subject matter as possible. For families 
who enjoy sport and recreational activities; prac- 
tical, instructional material; 600-word how-to- 
make-its on equipment or facilities, with step-by- 
step photos; imaginative small-fry activities in 
backyard with home-made or bought equipment, 
etc. Pay on acceptance, 4c a word & up, $4 for 
glossies with captions, $25 & up for 4x5 or larger 
color transparencies for inside use, $50 for covers. 
Send stamped addressed envelope for return. 


Alpha Photo Assoc., Inc., 200 W. 57th St., New 
York 19, N. Y. This is a new address. Send pics 





for their stock files to Judy George. To get spot 
assignments, submit portfolio of prints or pub- 
lished tear-sheets to Jerry Klein. Complete feature 
stories, with good enlargements and finished 
double-spaced copy, for submission to magazines, 
should be addressed to Al Forsyth. 


Management & Business Automation, 600 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. A. E. Keller, editor. 
Uses b&w only, to illustrate articles, in picture 
series, or on cover. Wants 8x10 prints; pays on 
acceptance. Keller says “Basically, pictures are to 
illustrate a specific story and are included in the 
price of the article. We do pay for separate photos 
taken on assignment to illustrate an article written 
by us. MBA would pay well for a photo cover... 
a general or abstract photo or even photo-montage 
depicting business automation .. . this would, how- 
ever, best be done with the advice and consent of 
the editor in advance.’’ Magazine deals with meth- 
ods by which office machinery helps solve manage- 
ment problems. 


SONG POEMS 


AND 


SONGS WANTED! 


Mail to 


TIN PAN ALLEY, INC. 
Box 405, Radio City Station, New York 19, N. Y. 











LET A UNIVERSITY INSTRUCTOR 
EDIT YOUR WORK 


Complete analysis and editing of mss., with tips to aid 
your future work, same as for my adult university stu- 


dents, $1 per 1,000 words—$5 minimum. Query on 
books. Enclose return postage and fee. 

IRENE S. SARBEY, M.S.J. 
1865 Brookfield Dr. Dept. C Akron 13, Ohio 








GHOST WRITING 


My work has been published in the United States, 
Canada, England, Scotland, India and in Braille. I'd 
like to help you, too. Tell me your needs and write fou 


details. 
WILL LOZIER 
134-35 Cherry Avenue Flushing 55, N. Y. 








Make Extra Money 
- ” 
Writing! 

You can write fillers, photo stories, trade journal 
articles, a column, news features. Men and women 
of all ages are selling in their spare time. Why not 
you? Let us show you what editors want and how 
we train you for this work. Learn how to “write to 
sell.” Send today for free illustrated folio and Mr. 
Cooke’s Bookkeeping System for Writers. 


NON-FICTION PRESS 


Dept. 29 


Western Office, Box 1008 Eastern Office, Box 221 
Glendale, Calif. Irwin, Penna. 
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Cartoonist 


by Pat Fulford Mullen 


Many cartoonists have the mistaken idea 
that only NEw Yorker cartoonists can break 
into advertising where the real money is. 
While it is true that New Yorker artists do 
get most of the gravy, occasionally an un- 
known cartoonist, who doesn’t even sign his 
name, gets to draw the cartoons used by a 
well known manufacturer for a national 
campaign. Everyone asks: who’s he? Never 
saw his work before. How did he manage to 
latch onto that job? Through an agent? 
Just how? 

There is a simple explanation as to why the 
same names appear over and over again in 
the top advertising campaigns. Art directors 
nearly always work through agents. Free- 
lance cartoonists who wouldn’t miss a Wed- 
nesday call at the Sarurpay Eveninc Post 
if the bulding were burning down just don’t 
go after the advertising business. They 
might make one or two calls on art directors, 
but if no business comes of it, they just let it 
drop. If they are lucky and do get an assign- 
ment, they’re satisfied with that small 
amount of business and hope someone will 
call on them again. The agent. on the other 
hand, and the talented unknown artist who 
is also a businessman, is in constant contact 
with the art directors either through the mail 
or by phone. The inner workings of the busy 
advertising agencies operate in much the 
same way. There is one boss—one god, one 
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person whose silliest suggestion, no matte! 
how obviously unworkable, is treated like an 
addition to the Constitution—and that is- 
the client—the mighty client! 

If there were a slogan in the advertising 


business it would surely be: “Don’t annoy 
the client.” His word is absolute law. When 
a client asks an art director that a particular 
cartoonist be used in a campaign, the art 
director doesn’t inquire whether the cartoon- 
ist is dead or alive, in Paris or in Timbuktu; 
he gets him! The advertising agency 
usually has an elastic budget where art work 
is concerned, and if photography and illus- 
tration are also to be used, but do not have 
to go to a specified artist, but the cartoons 
must go to a particular cartoonist because 
the client has requested it, the art director 1s 
prepared to pay any amount to get his man! 

Why has the client selected a particular 
man to do the job? The client doesn’t know 
any more about cartoonists or gags than the 
average person! If he or the art director 
knew anything at all about cartoons there 
wouldn’t be so many cornballs in the ads 
The client reads trade magazines on his own 
business from cover to cover. He may then 
leaf through THe New Yorker, THis 
Week and the Post—not for pleasure, but 
to check up on his competitors’ ads. When 
the client decides that the trend is toward 
cartoons, and that cartoons will pull mort 
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readers say, than paintings or photography, 
he usually picks up the first pleasure-reading 
magazine handy and chooses the first car- 
toonist’s name that hits his eye. 


Then too, the client’s wife or a friend may 
have had a hand in his decision, or a com- 
petitor’s ad by William Steig or Whitney 
Darrow may be in front of him and he will 
make a note of it. Nine times out of ten, 
these are the reasons the client has someone 
in mind, not because he’s an expert in the 
humor department. 


There are two or three agents who handle 
most of the cartoon ads in advertising and 
they make the rounds regularly. The art 
directors are so accustomed to seeing these 
few people, they think all cartoonists must be 
contacted through them. Of course this is 
not the case. Anyone can be an agent pro- 
viding he is near the Madison Avenue mar- 
kets. One agent started in business with no 
experience at all, but with the sound theory 
that no artist will turn down a well-paying 
advertising job. He ran into trouble because 
he got greedy and charged more than the 
legitimate 10% and was soon out on his ear. 

Here’s the way he went about establishing 
himself as a legitimate agent. He made up 
a presentation book of Post covers, cartoons 
used in other advertising campaigns and 
clippings of the published cartoons of several 
of the top men. No one questioned whether 
he had sold the ad accounts he showed tear 
sheets of ; the art directors took it for granted 
that everything and everybody in the agent’s 
presentation book belonged to him body and 


soul, 


When the client asked for a certain car- 
toonist, the art director, aware that this 
agent handled several of the top men, but not 
at all sure that he represented the one man 
the client wanted, called him on the phone. 
The agent, when asked if he handled that 
particular cartoonist, immediately answered 
“Yes, I have him under contract.” Nobody 
questioned him so the agent laid it on thick. 
He stalled, saying that the cartoonist was 
very busy on other work, that it was unlikely 
that he could be gotten for the job at all . 

laying the groundwork for a high fee. The 
art director, knowing that he better get the 
man the client wanted, started a discussion 
of price, giving $150 per cartoon as tentative 
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Gag Bonanza! 


You may reserve a sa mee issue of the confidential, one- 
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THE PAPER SUCCESSFUL GAGWRITERS SAY IS A MUST! 


Inside information on what NY editors are buying each 
month. Photos of Editors, Cartoonists and Gagwriters. Gas. 
writers Market List of cartoonists who want sags 
minute Market Info from every Major, Middle an Minor 
market in N. Y. City. See the M yates of the month! In- 
quiring Photog! Sez You! Editorials! The Post Cartoonists! 
Market Review! Looks! The Doctor! The Answer Man! Do 
It Yourself! Bridgeports! Manhattans! Weather! 

Special for WRITE ’S DIGEST readers. Three get ac- 
quainted copies just 1. We refund your dollar when you 
subscribe. A year’s subscription, 12 issues, 

Direct from the heart of the magazine publishing industry. 


NEW YORK CARTOON NEWS 
123-35 82nd Rd., Dept. WD, Kew Gardens 15, N.Y. 


CARTOONISTS! 


L4G Professional cartoonists, 
4 part-time cartoonists and 
4 beginners... 









Write for FREE information about car- 
toonists paper featuring new cartoon 
markets, articles on cartooning and gag- 
writing, tips of the trade, etc. 


INFORMATION GUIDE 


Box 3097, Lincoln 10, Nebraska 














payment. The agent, knowing he was in 
the driver’s seat, laughed this sum off as im- 
possible, mentioning $300 for each drawing 
instead. 

The art director, after much worried per- 
suasion, finally got the agent to agree to $250 
a cartoon. It sometimes works, and it did 
in this case, that the client, far from being 
annoyed at the high fee charged, is flattered 
and feels that instinctively he has picked the 
best man in the business. Occasionally it 
works the other way with the client turning 
down the whole project. This puts the agent 
in the art director’s “drop dead” file forever. 
The agent, who took a chance, hasn’t lost 
anything except possible future business from 
the art director. 

Our agent meantime, has never had any 
dealings with the cartoonist before. In fact 
didn’t know whether he was dead or alive or 
in Timbuktu either, but managed by luck to 
track the cartoonist down quickly. Armed 
with the figure of $200 per cartoon, $50 less 
than agency settled for, he told the cartoonist 
all about the campaign he had lined up for 
him—he told him everything except the 





SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS 


I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 
Now I'm Teaching. 

Also 


CRITICISM-COLLABORATION 


Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticism A Specialty 
Write for Terms ond for FREE Pamphiet 
**Fundementals of Juvenile Writing" 


Dept. D 


WILL HERMAN 


Write for Terms.and for FREE Pamphiet 
“"Fundementals of Juvenile Writing" 


1726 West 25th Street 


Cleveland 13, Ohio 

















name of the agency, that is. He told him 
how hard he worked to persuade the art 
director to give him the whole campaign— 
all 20 of the cartoons, and what prestige was 
attached to the job. 


The cartoonist, not having the faintest idea 
which agency wanted him, signed with the 
agent at once. He agreed to the regular 
commission of 10%. So the agent made $20 
per cartoon plus the $50 he already held out. 
Later, both artist and agency got together 
on another campaign and it all came out— 
exit agent! 

Agents who last in the business stick to their 
10% which they really earn, and seldom try 
any other phase of the business but adver- 
tising. Cartoonists who have sold the major 
magazines and want to get into advertising 
will find a wide open field for their work. It 
takes diligence, time and money, but if they 
stick to it, they can soon break the strangle 
hold the few agents have on it. While nearly 
all agencies are in New York City and the art 
directors often like to deal in person with the 
cartoonist, many have branch offices in other 
big cities. It would be worth the cartoonist’s 
time to travel to the nearest big city to show 
his work and to make personal contacts. 

The cartoonist should prepare a neat pres- 
entation book or a folio, such as photog- 
raphers use, and fill it with tear sheets of his 
published work. These can be clippings 
from the magazines or even mounted origi- 
nals. They should be set up on clean white 
mats as carefully as if he were getting them 
ready for an art exhibition. In most New 
York agencies, art directors have a certain 
day every week set aside for looking at 
samples. It really is like an art exhibition 
Every mounted picture is hung on the 
walls—cartoons, illustration and photo 
graphs. The art director and the copy chie! 
look the work over and select the artists they 
want for future assignments. 


As advertising agencies are made up o 
“idea men,” all they require is that the car 
toonist draw the cartoons. For instance 
when J. Walter Thompson used cartoons (0 
promote the sale of Libby-Owens disposable 
glass bottles, the slogan decided upon was “It 
Pays to go One Way,” the cartoonist wa 
Ted Key and he was asked to draw some 
roughs around the slogan. He came up with 
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a cartoon showing a woman standing at her 
front door greeting a long line of friends get- 
ting set fora hen party. Her husband, hat in 
hand, is sneaking out the back door. Ted 
was then asked to do more of his own gags. 

The next best way to break into advertising 
is through the mail. An attractive brochure 
of published work can be made up by the 
printer and sent out to art directors of all the 
big agencies. The brochure can be made up 
of a single large sheet folded over so that six 
or seven cartoons can be shown with space 
left over for a mailing address. The printer 
shouldn’t charge any more than 2 or 3c each 
for them. About 300 should be enough for 
a start—no price should be included in the 
text. The brochure should be taken to the 
post office and weighed and special mailing 
rates, if any, should be inquired about. 
These mailings can be followed up in about 
a month with a letter asking for an appoint- 
ment, or if samples may be sent. 


Rates for single cartoons in the advertising 
business start at about $100, though smaller 
agencies may pay less. Name cartoonists 
often get up to $1000 or more. Agencies 
nearly always work within a budget, but that 
budget is set high enough to include the 15% 
they charge the client for all art work— 
above the regular fee for the campaign. 


Some cartoonists have written letters along 
with brochures setting a very low rate for 
their work—just to break in. This is a waste 
of time. Nobody wants anything for nothing, 
or has respect for an artist who will give his 
work away. 

Advertising agencies, along with their art 
directors and copy chiefs are all listed in 
“Agency Listings” of the Standard Register 
Publishing Company at 130 W. 42nd St., 
NY 36, N. Y. This book also lists products 
and accounts and the agency’s rating. 

Besides the many agencies in New York 
City, here are a few out-of-town listings 
which have used cartoons in the past. 

The Timken Roller Bearing Company 


gas wee as .... Canton, Ohio 


Rogers & Smith. . _.. -Dallas, Texas 
Whipple & Black... ..... Detroit, Michigan 
American Cyanamid....... . . Chicago, II. 
Campbell Chain Co............. York, Pa. 


Libby-Owens Glass Co... .... Toledo, Ohio 











ARE YOU CRAZY 


ABOUT CARTOONING? 


Study with an expert! 45 lessons plus PER- 
SONAL TUTORSHIP by a master in the 
field. Enrollment limited to serious students 
only. Write for free booklet: “The Honest 
Facts About Cartooning.” 


LAWRENCE LARIAR 


Professional School of Cartooning 
Box WD-NO 57 Lena Avenue, Freeport, N. .Y¥ 











WRITE SONGS? 


Magazine for Songwriters—Established 1946 
Song Contacts—Vital Technical Tips 
THE SONGWRITER'S REVIEW 
Sample 25c—$2.50 per year 
1650 WD Broadway New York 19 





SAVE MONEY, & 


Buy ALL your supplies from 

ONE SOURCE! f fy 
Writer's “sl on 
(REFUNDED AGAINST Ist $5.00 ORDER!) 


Potomac Box 2121, 
Mone ria, Va. mee aad cai 








PERSONAL TRAINING— 


not merely text books & promises— 
can help you to become a 


PROFESSIONAL WRITER 


@ Practical Magazine Writing gives 

you personal help by experienced in- 
structors. In a short time, under their 
friendly guidance, you experience a new 
confidence and sense of achievement. 
Sales of your material become easier. 
Write fiction, articles, TV plays. You are 
given professional, interested help every 
step of the way, from idea to sale. 


SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 

1819 Gilpin St., Denver 18, Colo. 

Please send me the free valuable booklet, THE WAY 
Practical 


PAST THE EDITOR, and information about 
ine Writing. 


































YOU 
WERE A 
iene... 


you might enjoy nine lives in which to develop intoa | 
successful, published author. 


Most writers we know can only devote a fraction of a 
single life span to their writing. To reduce wasted 
years of trial and error, the WRITER’S DIGEST 
Course in Short Fiction helps the writer develop a 
professional writing ability of short shorts in three 
.. to six months. 








Six specialized assignments drive right to the THE NEW TBG APPROACH 


heart of writing short shorts and vignettes up i : , —_ 
to 2,000 words which are in growing demand Tuition for this course is $25.00. Now offered 


today. The student starts writing in the first | 01 WD’s “Total Benefit Guarantee.” This new 
lesson and completes the course with two approach to correspondence study guaran: 
original stories slanted for specific markets. _ tees that “you benefit or we refund pro rata 


The work of each student receives the per- ANYTIME throughout the Course.”  (In- 
sonal attention of a WriTER’s DicEsT editor ; 


from writing to marketing. Average comple- : : hase’ 
tion time is three months; but students may on WD’s 40 years of covering publishing 
take up to six months. trends for free-lance writers. ) 


struction and marketing know-how is based 





WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th Street Enroll me in your Course in Short Fiction immediately under WD's 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio “Total Benefit Guarantee.” 





C2) I enclose $22.00 tuition payment in full (a 12% savings for payment in full.’ 
Pay-as-You-Study Plan 
CZ I enclose $10 now and will pay the balance of $15 over the next three months. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY 
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Dictionary of American Slang. Compiled by 
Harold Wentworth and Stuart Berg Flexner. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 669 pages, 
$7.50. 

Some reference books are fascinating to 
browse over, and especially so for the writer 
are those books dealing with the origin and 
history of words. For a cold winter evening 
we recommend this Dictionary of American 
Slang. Have fun tracking down some of your 
favorite slang words. The origin may surprise 
you. There are a number of slang words 
taboo in social conversation, but since our 
modern novelists use them so frequently, 
taboo or not, they have become a part of 
written language. This dictionary has more 
than 8000 alphabetically arranged entrees 
which contain over 2000 definitions. 

Harold Wentworth edited the American 
dialect dictionary. He has made good use 
of his wide knowledge of regionalisms and 
colloquialisms in his compilation of material. 
Stuart Berg Flexner has contributed from his 
wide knowledge of slang, past and present. 
His preface is worth several careful readings. 
He gives fascinating facts about slang, its 
growth, its uses by special groups, both past 
and present. His definition of slang is worth 
repeating. “American slang as used in the 
title of this dictionary is the body of words 
and expressions frequently used by or intel- 
ligible to a rather large portion of the general 
American public, but not accepted as good 
formal usage by the majority.” 

The discussion of levels of vocabulary, 
standard usage, colloquialisms, dialogue, 
cant and jargon are brief and to the point. 
These levels, except standard usage, are more 
common in speech than writing. Some slang 
words pass into standard usage. For example, 
“bones (dice) and beat it seem destined to 
remain slang forever: Chaucer used the first 
and Shakespeare used the second.” 


|| Bound to be Read 





Writers, both fiction and non-fiction, who 
write about special regions or groups need 
especially to be aware of slang. Slang repre- 
sents living vocabulary. Around forty-five 
special groups have been identified which 
have contributed to American slang. Proba- 
bly the first group of slang words came from 
the railroaders. The automobile, music, 
crime, drug addiction, missiles in orbit, all 
have contributed to American slang. “Amer- 
ican slang reflects the kind of people who 
use and create it. Its diversity and popular- 
ity are in part due to the imagination, self- 
confidence and optimism of our people.” 

Slang usage varies from generation to gen- 
eration. That’s a consolation. As time goes on 
beatnik jargon may be obsolete. But there 
will still be rebellion, and rebellion will pro- 
duce its own vocabulary. The beatnik termi- 
nology may change with the years—new 
meanings added to indicate rebellion of an- 
other generation. Many slang expressions 
used currently have an interesting back- 
ground. For example, today we use the term 
Skid Row to indicate an old dilapidated 
street or section of a town containing very 
cheap bars, eating places and flop houses 
where the permanently unemployed, va- 
grants and beggars hang out. This expression 
has been in common usage since 1949. 
Around 1880 a “‘skid road” was a forest trail, 
path or greased log road along which newly- 
cut logs are dragged. The word is still used. 
In the 1930’s the word was used to indicate 
the cheap business section of a town. “It is 
difficult to determine when, at which mean- 
ing or what period ‘skid road’ became Skid 
Row.” 

Writers need to be aware of living language, 
oral language, as well as standard usage. This 
dictionary is certainly worth careful study 
and a place on the permanent reference 
shelf.—Florence Hoffmaster. 
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40 Best Stories From Mademoiselle—1935- 
1960. Edited by Cyrilly Abels and M; sa- 
rita Smith. Harper and Brothers, 479 pages, 
$6.00. 


MADEMOISELLE is celebrating its silver anni- 
versary in 1960. Cyrilly Abels, managing edi- 
tor, and Margarita Smith, fiction editor, 
have selected forty of the best stories pub- 
lished over the years. The editors can well be 
proud of this collection of stories written by 
a group of writers who represent the best 
in quality fiction. Carson McCullers, Shirley 
Jackson, Tennessee Williams and Albert 
Camus are just a few of the writers whose 
distinctive stories have appeared in 
MADEMOISELLE. 


However, a writer does not need to be a 
“name” writer to interest the editors. It is 
unusual, to say the least, for a top fashion 
magazine to publish top fiction. Through the 
annual college fiction contest many new 
writers have made their first sales. The pres- 
ent editors state in their foreword “When Bet- 
sey Talbot Blackwell became editor-in-chief 
of MADEMOISELLE in 1937, her sights were set 
on a magazine dedicated to the young college 
educated woman between eighteen and 
thirty who shared her own wide interests. 
These interests included everything from 
fashion to fiction, grooming to sound voca- 
tional advice, philosophy and art to enter- 
tainment and travel. Mrs. Blackwell under- 
stood from the beginning that a magazine 
for the young should open up its pages to the 
young. MADEMOISELLE’s encouragement of 
young talent followed from this.” 

First national publication of writers like 
Santha Rama, William Goyen and Robert 
Lowry proves the policy has been carried out 
consistently. The new writers have not been 
limited to American writers. Mary Walker 
and P. H. Newby (England), Nadine Gor- 
dimer (South Africa), Frank O’Conner 
(Ireland), Alberto Moravia (Italy), and 
Eugene Ionesco (Poland) are some of the 
writers who have helped to contribute an 
international flavor. 


The usual collection of quality writing 
rarely includes stories with a humorous angle. 
Quality writers, especially young writers in 
our time, seem concerned with serious 
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themes. This collection proves quality writers 
can have a sense of humor. “A Very Young 
Rabbit” by C. B. Wood, “Hoods I Have 
Known” by Sondra Spatt and “A Christmas 
Story” by Katherine Ann Porter show de- 
lightful humor. 


An attractive feature of this collection is the 
personal note which precedes each story. The 
brief biographies and comments show the 
human side of editor-author relationship. 
“Our receptionist annoyed the harassed fic- 
tion department one day by bringing back a 
manuscript left at her desk and announcing 
‘The little boy who wrote this will be back 
tomorrow to pick it up.’ The little boy was 
the then twenty year old Truman Capote, 
whom we had never heard of, but the manu- 
script catapulted us out to the reception 
room to meet him when he came in the next 
day. Soon after, in 1945, we bought ‘Mi- 
riam, marking his first appearance in a 
national magazine and inspiring numerous 
publishers to ask him for a novel. Of his 
many fine contributions to MADEMOISELLE 
we thought it most fitting to reprint this 
landmark.” 


Here at Wrirer’s DicEst we appreciate 
the editorial policy of the editors of Mane- 
MOISELLE and the fine fiction which is the 
result of this policy. We hear constantly there 
are few markets for outstanding fiction. It is 
good to know MADEMOISELLE encourages 
new writers and takes a personal interest in 
their development. We hope we are around 
and MADEMOISELLE is around to celebrate 
the magazine’s golden anniversary twenty- 
five years from now.—Florence Hoffmaster. 


Prize Stories 1960: O. Henry Awards. Edited 
by Mary Stegner, Introduction by Wallace 


Stegner. Doubleday & Company, 282 pages. 
$3.95. 


Every one of the nineteen stories in this col- 
lection is a “quality” story; that is, they are 
focused more upon symbolism, characteriza- 
tion, and atmosphere than upon plot. These 
nineteen stories offer the story writer a broad 
view of the quality markets represented by 
Hupson Review, New Yorker, Harper's 
MacazinE, BotrecHE Oscure, Harper's 
Bazaar, UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS REVIEW, 
MaDEMOISELLE, Hupson Review, NEW 
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Mexico QuarRTERLY, SOUTHWEST REVIEW, 
CoMMENTARY, Esquire, and the YALE 
REVIEW. 


The prize-winning story, Lawrence Sargent 
Hall’s “The Ledge,” is a record of human 
endurance and suffering told in a brooding, 
poetic style which gives the reader a glimpse 
of Man’s tragic dignity. This is done without 
falseness or trick plotting, and Mr. Hall com- 
mands and directs his story with superb 
beauty and simplicity. 

The second-prize story, Philip Roth’s “De- 
fender of the Faith,” is the best story of this 
collection, at least to this reviewer. Mr. Roth 
tells a story which, while it recounts the con- 
flicts arising from the narrator’s deepest 
convictions and group loyalties, represents 
the conflict every man faces when he must 
decide between conflicting group allegiances. 
Mr. Roth rises above the other authors of 
this collection because he tells a completely 
plotted story, a story that builds to a definite 
climax, a story that states a problem and then 
proceeds to solve that problem within the 
limits set by his characters. “Defender of the 
Faith” also utilizes a probing style, intense 
characterizations, remarkable atmosphere, 
and everything is blended to perfection 

One of the stories, Robert Granat’s “To 
Endure,” recounts a young New Mexican 
boy’s double introduction to death, grief, and 
guilt with perceptive tenderness. Mr. Granat 
tells his story in the stilted English dialect of 
the young, Spanish-speaking Abran, and suc- 
ceeds in imparting a flavor which almost 
forces the reader to identify with the boy to 
a degree not entirely covered by the term 
“empathy.” Dialect is a form rarely seen 
today, and Mr. Granat’s story is a welcome 
refresher, 


Of special value to the student of writing 
is that this collection presents every combi- 
nation of emphasis (characterization, plot, 
atmosphere, theme, and mood). Careful 
study of these stories will afford the student 
of writing an excellent opportunity to see the 
best of quality writing without subjecting 
himself to a great deal of research and sub- 
jective evaluation. The person who considers 
himself merely a reader in search of reward- 
ing writing will find all that he can possibly 
demand. 


—Vance Bell, Jr. 





YOU, TOO, CAN WIN! 


OUR STUDENTS HAVE WON 
OVER $5,000,000. THEIR 
RECENT PRIZES INCLUDE— 


Winner's Weight in Gold 
from Dial Soap 


$25,000 from Colgate 

$25,000 from Ken-L-Ration 

$25,000 from Eversharp Schick 

$25,000 from Lipton Tea 

$500 a Year for Life from Velvet 

$18,000 from Breeze 

64 Automobiles 

105 Major Vacation Trips 
You, too, can learn the secrets of winning in state- 
ment, last line, slogan and naming contests. Write 
NOW for your FREE copy of the newest "SHEP- 
HERD CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST BULLETIN’ — 


bringing you winning help for the big contests 
now on. NO OBLIGATION. 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 











THE UZZELLS 


We specialize in training people for writing 
careers. Today writers we have started off right 
have appeared on recent best seller lists (one is 
on the list now), are writing novels and heeding 
our advice, are appearing in magazines, some in 
big time, some in small. Schools and colleges use 
our textbooks, one of which, “Narrative Tech- 
nique,” is found in most libraries and has sold 
over 40,000 copies. At least one former pupil is 
today starring in Hollywood as a writer of movies 
and television. Particulars on request. 


The writers we are now working with are not 
famous—some of them never will be—but they 
all have a chance to succeed somewhere or we 
wouln’t bother with them. Write to us if you are 
serious, can afford our moderate fees, and feel 
you need experienced, friendly, prompt help. 
Don’t write unless you are ready to work and take 

advice. 

Our pamphlet, “Literary Services,” explaining 
everything, is free for the asking. We can send 
our “Narrative Technique” for $4.75 and/or “The 
Technique of the Novel” for $4.00 by return mail. 
It’s your move. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 18 Monroe st. 
CAMELIA W. UZZELL Otichome 
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TYPING | 


, 





Those who wish to offer a typing serv- 
ice to writers are invited to submit 
their listings for this section. Rates are 
$14 for one month, $36.00 for three 
months, and $66 for six months. 








J 


THE TYPE-RIGHT SERVICE 


1121 Harrison Street, Berkeley 6, Calif. 
RATES: Manuscripts, 60c per thousand words. 





Mimeographing, $3.00 per 100 each. 
TV & dramatic scripts, 50c per page. 
Verse, lc per line. Minimum $1.00. 


CORRECTIONS: 75c-$1.00 per thousand words. 
Minor, no charge. 


SARA KAENE 
550 North Glendale Avenue, Glendale, California 


RATES: $1.00 per thousand words. 
Minimum $1.00. 


CORRECTIONS: Included, no extra charge. 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 


MARY L. FERRELL 


P.O. Box 413, Hollywood 28, Calif. 

RATES: $1.00 per thousand words; poetry, 25c 
per page. 

corREcTIONS: Included, no extra charge. 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 


MEMORY TYPING SERVICE 


539 No. La Cienga Blud., Hollywood 48, Calif. 

PHONE: OLeander 5-8687. 

RATES: Special rates per page. 

CorRRECTIONS: Included, no extra charge. 

CARBON copy: One, no extra charge; additional, 
5c each. 
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TASIA GIFT 


734—42nd Avenue, San Francisco 21, Calif. 
RATES: 70c per thousand words. Minimum, $5.00. 


CORRECTIONS: Included (minor) at $1.00 per 
thousand words. 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 


ELNORA BOLL 

2521 West Carson Street, Torrance, Calif. 
RATES: 75c per thousand words. 
CoRRECTIONS: Included, no extra charge. 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge; additional, 
2c each. 


HOPE M. SCROGIN 

1510 Rideout Way, Whittier, Calif. 

RATES: 65c per thousand words. 

CoRRECTIONS: Included (minor) no extra charge. 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge; additional, 
5c each. 


GEORGIA 


New South Writer’s Service 


992 N. Highland Ave., N.E., Atlanta 6, Georgia. 
RATES: 65c per thousand words; TV and dra- 
matic scripts 50c per page; Poetry, Ic 
per line, $1.00 minimum. 
CORRECTIONS: Minor, no extra charge. 
CARBON copy: One, no extra charge; additional, 
2c each. 
EXTRA CHARGES: Handwritten mss.; major cor- 
rections; unusual format; query 
for comprehensive Rate Sheet. 





These manuscript typists, although 
grouped by states, welcome work from 
writers anywhere in the country. Writer's 
Digest only accepts advertising from 
typists who meet professional standards 
in their work. 
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MISS PATRICIA M. GRUMAN 


5652 N. Virginia Avenue, Chicago 45, Illinois. 


RATES: 25c per page-Poetry; TV scripts; less than 
10,000 words. 20c per page—Over 10,000 
words. Minimum, $1.50. 


CORRECTIONS: Included (minor), no extra charge. 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge; additional 
5c each. 


TONI BERNABEI 


Dalzell, Illinois. 


RATES: 60c per thousand words;Poetry lc per 
line, $1.00 minimum. 


corrREcTIONS: Included, no extra charge. 
CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 


MRS. J. T. PINCKARD 


6904 Roosevelt Rd., Oak Park, Iil. 
RATES: 70c per thousand words. 
CORRECTIONS: 

CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 





EVA GOCKEL 


3909 DeTonty St., St. Louis 10, Missouri. 


RATES: 25c per page on less than 10,000 words, 
20c per page on more than 10,000 words. 


CORRECTIONS: Included, no extra charge. 
CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 


EXTRA CHARGES: 2c per page on each extra car- 
bons, Ic per line for poetry— 
Minimum $1.00. 


NEW YORK _ Sy: 


PAULINE LOZIER 


134-35 Cherry Ave., Flushing 55, New York. 


RATES: 65c per thousand words (stories, articles, 
books) ; 50c per page (TV and dramatic 
scripts). 

CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 





MRS. KATHERINE BRADLEY 
1221 Madeline Place, Fort Worth 7, Texas. 


RATES: 60c per thousand words, 65c with cor- 
rections. 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 


L. FOX 


130 Russell Drive, Sulphur Springs, Texas 
RATES: 60c per thousand words. 


CORRECTIONS: Included (minor), no extra charge. 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 





BARBARA BYINGTON 


8 Lark Lane, Springfield, Vermont. 


RATES: 60c per thousand words. 
Plays, TV, Radi Scripts, 50c per 


page). Poetry, 1c affline. 
CORRECTIONS: Minor, 5c extra. 
CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 





ELSIE M. FORD 


314-53rd Street, Newport News, Va. 

RATES: 25c per page on less than 10,000 words; 
20c per page on more than 10,000 words. 

CORRECTIONS: Included, no extra charge. 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge; additional 
2c per page. Minimum fee $1.00. 





WASHINGTON 


CHRISTINE McLENNAN 
631 West Fifty, Seattle 7, Washington. 


RATES: 60c per thousand words. 
CORRECTIONS: Included, no extra charge. 
CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 





IS YOUR ANSWER HERE? 


Ten reasons for failure to sell came into sharp 
focus from experiment of professionals living 
and working with beginners. For leaflet analyz- 
ing reasons send dime to cover mail costs. 


BLUE RIDGE WRITER'S COLONY 
P.O. Box 427 Saluda, North Carolina 











The Lambert Wilson 
College Writing Award 


To the author of the oer non- nod eo manuscript of 50,0000 
to words, or a work-in-progress. All American 
college students or alumni eligible. 


Write for details to: 


LAMBERT WILSON ASSOCIATES 
8 East 10th Street New York 3, N. Y. 
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WHO OWNS THE BOOKS 


Publishers’ Weeki ‘ou should, and so 


service featuring author-ownership (all copies printed 
bound and belong to author) and distribution assistance. 


WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 
391 East 149th Street New York 55, N. Y. 


( 
( 
: ly ooze do Send ( 
or our free folder outlining a low cost subsidy publishin ( 
{ 
( 
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SONG IDEAS 


WANTED 
i Songwriters, with publisher contacts, 
(3/ER) want song ideas. SHARE ROYALTIES, 
. and Expenses. Send Poems. 









SONGWRITERS’ ASSOCIATES 
Studio W 1650 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 








‘20,000,000 


will be awarded this YOU in honestly conducted 
year to people like PRIZE CONTESTS! 


CONTEST GAZI ° 

thew: you HOW to Win Your Share! 
SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER: 3 issues for $1 

Contest Magazine, Box 259-W, Upland, Indiana 








A Course In 


PROOFREADING 


Finance those writing expenses! Learn to READ 
PROOFS. Good pay, overtime—always a de- 
mand! Write for full information! 


ESTHER PRINZ 
38 Hunnewell St. Needham Hts. 94, Mass. 











DO YOU NEED HELP? 


with your novel, your short story or article? 
Book appraisal $5. 

Criticism of short story or article $5. 
Editing, revision, ghostwriting 

Minimum fee $5. Free information 


KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 


225 Fairview Ave. Sy. 9-8666 
South Pasadena, California 











99 Books|] 
The Flamesio 


Writer’s Dicest requested all book publish- 




















lishers to submit their lists of books on poetry ; 
currently in print. Here is the list received . 
grouped by publishers. 
The Woman at the Washington Zoo $3.75 7 
Randall Jarrell, Atheneum Publishers 
Image and Meaning $4.00 
Don Cameron Allen, John Hopkins Press 
E. E. Cummings $4.00 
Norman Friedman, John Hopkins Press 
Pope’s Epistle to Bathurst $5.00 
Earl R. Wasserman, John Hopkins Press 
Apollo and the Nine $6.50 
Carol Maddison, John Hopkins Press 
The Subtler Language $6.00 | 
Earl R. Wasserman, John Hopkins Press 
The Poetry of Greek Tragedy $3.50 | 
Richmond Lattimore, John Hopkins Press 

The Finer Tone $4.00 

Earl R. Wasserman, John Hopkins Press 

Mallarme $4.00 
Bradford Cook, John Hopkins Press 

The Histrionic Mr. Poe $4.00 

N. Bryllion Fagin, John Hopkins Press 

The Harmonious Vision $3.00 

Don Cameron Allen, John Hopkins Press 

The Poem Itself $6.50 
Stanley Burnshaw, Holt, Rinehart & Winston 

Poetry and Experience $3.75 
Archibald MacLeish, Houghton Mifflin 

How Does A Poem Mean? $4.00 

John Ciardi, Houghton Mifflin Company 

Seven Types of Ambiguity $4.50 
William Empson, New Directions 

The Structure of Complex Words $5.00 
William Empson, New Directions 

William Carlos Williams $2.00 
Vivienne Koch, New Directions 

Phases of English Poetry $1.50 
Herbert Read, New Directions 

ABC of Reading $1.35 

Ezra Pound, New Directions 

Gerard Manley Hopkins $2.00 
Kenyon Critics, New Directions 

Walt Whitman’s Poems $3.75 









Allen & Davis, New York University Press 
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To Fan 
of Poetry 


The Dark Sister $3.95 
W. T. Scott, New York University Press 

Njal’s Saga $6.50 
Beyerschmidt and Hollander, N. Y. U. Press 

The Swinger of Birches $3.75 
Sidney Cox, N. Y. University Press 

Heine: The Artist In Revolt $4.50 
Max Brod, N. Y. University Press 

Dante’s Other World $6.50 
Bernard Stambler, N. Y. University Press 

The Poetic Mind $1.95 
Frederick C. Prescott, Cornell U. Press 

The New Apologists for Poetry $4.00 
Murray Krieger, U. of Minnesota Press 

The Man In The Name $4.00 
Leonard Unger, U. of Minnesota Press 

The Revival of Metaphysical Poetry $4.50 
Joseph E. Duncan, U. of Minnesota Press 

Rainer Maria Rilke $4.50 


Frank Wood, University of Minnesota Press 


The Poetic Workmanship of Alexander Pope $4.00 
Rebecca Parkin, U. of Minnesota Press 


Robert Frost $ .65 
Lawrence Thompson, U. of Minn. Press 

The Critic’s Notebook $4.50 
R. W. Stallman, U. of Minnesota Press 

A. E. Housman: Scholar and Poet $3.50 
Norman Marlow, U. of Minnesota Press 

Obsessive Images $6.75 
Joseph Warren Beach, U. of Minn. Press 

The Making of the Auden Canon $4.75 


Joseph Warren Beach, U. of Minn. Press 


Answerable Style $3.50 
Arnold Stein, U. of Minnesota Press 


Trends and Styles in Twentieth Century 


French Literature ... $4.75 
H. Hatzfeld, Catholic University Press 
Reflections on a Literary Revolution $2.95 


Graham Hough, Catholic University Press 
Theories of Pastoral Poetry In England, 


1684-1798 SP ee ee eae $5.00 
J. E. Congleton, U. of Florida Press 
Cosmic Optimism oe ..... .$6.00 
Connor, University of Florida Press 
Covenant With Earth.............. ... $4.75 


A. J. Sarett, University of Florida Press 


Uncollected Letters of James Gate Percival. .$2.00 
Harry R. Warfel, University of Florida Press 


Rhetoric and American Poetry of 


the Early National Period ; $2.00 
Gordon E. Bigelow, U. of Florida Press 
On The Classical Tradition ..... . $6.50 
Matthew Arnold, U. of Michigan Press 
Ronsard: Prince of Poets . .. $1.85 


Morris Bishop, U. of Michigan Press 


The Intellectual Milieu of John Dryden... .$1.45 
Louis I. Bredvold, University of Mich. Press 


The Writer and His Craft $1.25 
Roy W. Cowden, Editor, U. of Mich. Press 


The Bow and the Lyre: The Art 


of Robert Browning $4.50 
Roma A. King, Jr., U. of Michigan Press 
New Bearings In English Poetry $1.85 


F. R. Leavis, University of Mich. Press 


Literature and Psychology $1.75 
F. L. Lucas, University of Mich. Press 


The Sublime: A Study of Critical Theories 


in XVIII-Century England $1.95 
Samuel H. Monk, U. of Mich. Press 
The Art of Literature .. $1.45 
Arthur Schopenhaur, U. of Mich. Press 
The Loyalties of Robinson Jeffers $4.25 


Radcliffe Squires, U. Of Mich. Press 


WRITER-CRAFT 


Critics 





Literary Agents Counsellors 


Writer-Craft takes 
over where writing 
schools and courses 
end . 


Oo. B. CANNON 
and 
Associates 


Writer-Croft offers 
you Writer's Choice 





A limited number of MEMBERSHIPS are now open. 
A distinctive service for writers that helps you all 
the way from your ideas for short stories, teleplays, 
articles or novels to professionally developed and 
marketable manuscripts. 

ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIPS are also available. 
FEES: $5 per manuscript to 5000 words, 50c per 
1000 thereafter; $10 for teleplays, $15 for books. 
We take 10% commission on all sales and refund 
your handling fees. 

Write today for complete information and your 
choice of a free folder on how to write teleplays, 
short stories, articles, mysteries, juveniles, novels 
and plots .. . NO OBLIGATION, of course. 


WRITER-CRAFT 
Palm Springs 


California 
P.O. Box 2748 
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Literature and Revolution The Frenzied Poets 


Leon Trotsky, University of Mich. Press Oleg A. Maslenikov, U. of Calif. Press 

This Was a Poet: Emily Dickinson $1.75 The Tragedy of Arthur $5.00 

George Frisbie Whicher, U. of Mich. Press William Matthews, U. of Calif. Press 

Elements of Poetry $3.25 Eras and Modes in English Poetry $4.00 

James R. Kreuzer, Macmillan Company Josephine Miles, U. of Calif. Press 

Exploring Poetry $5.50 La Poesia Postmodernista Peruana $3.50 

Rosenthal & Smith, Macmillan Co. Luis Monguio, U. of Calif. Press 

Human Values In The Poetry of Chaucer and the French Tradition $5.00 
Robert Frost $5.00 Charles Muscatine, U. of Calif. Press 


George Wilson Nitchie, Duke U. Press A Critical Anthology of Spanish Verse $7.00 
I Wanted to Write A Poem $3.95 E. Allison Peers, U. of Calif. Press 
William Carlos Williams, Beacon Press The Poctic Pattern $3.75 


The Poetry of Meditation $5.00 Robin Skelton, U. of California Press 


Louis L. Martz, Yale University Press Poctic. Scientific. and Other 
j : 


Donne's Poetry $3.75 Forms of Discourse $5.00 
Clay Hunt, Yale University Press Joshua Whatmough, U. of Calif. Press ' 
The Orphic Voice $7.50 The Poet in the Poem $3.50 | 
Elizabeth Sewell, Yale University Press George T. Wright, U. of Calif. Press | 
The Romantic Assertion $3.00 The Creative Process $5.00 
R. A. Foakes, Yale University Press Brewster Ghiselin, U. of Calif, Press 
The Unmediated Vision $5.00 W. B. Yeats, Self-Critic $2.75 
G. H. Hartman, Yale University Press Thomas F. Parkinson, U. of Calif. Press 
oon $ .95 The Creative Experiment $1.75 

. ( 
Roy Campbell, Yale University Press C. M. Bowra, Grove Press—Evergreen 
The Pastoral Art of Robert Frost $4.50 Lorca: The Poet and His People $1.45 
John F. Lynen, Yale U. Press Arturo Barea, Grove Press—Evergreen 
A History of Modern Criticism The Solitary Singer $2.95 
Volume I, The Later 18th Century $5.50 Gay Wilson Allen, Grove Press—Evergreen 
Volume II, The Romantic Age .... $6.50 The Powers of Poetry $6.00 
Rene Wellek, Yale U. Press Gilbert Highet, Oxford U. Press, Inc. 
La Poesia Chilena $3.50 The Modern Poets ; $6.50 
Fernando Alegria, U, of Calif. Press M. L. Rosenthal, Oxford U. Press, Inc. 
A Concordance to Euripides $10.00 The Achievement of T. S. Eliot $1.95 
Allen & Italie, U. of Calif. Press Matthiessen, Oxford University Press, Inc. 
The Poetry of Homer $3.50 Tones Into Words $3.50 
Samuel Eliot Bassett, U. of Calif. Press Calvin Brown, University of Georgia Press 
Reflections on Poetry $3.50 


Musical Influence On American 


Alexander Baumgarten, U. of Calif. Press Poetry to 1900 $5.00 
A Concordance of the Poetical Charmenz S. Lenhardt, U. of Georgia Press 
Works of William Collins $1.25 


Discovering Poetry $3.75 


Booth & Jones, Univ. of California Press Elizabeth Drew, W. W. Norton & Company 


Divine Poetry and Drama in 16th 





Century England $5.00 Poetry, A Modern Guide $3.95 
Campbell, University of Calif. Press Elizabeth Drew, W. W. Norton & Company 
Annotated Index to The Cantos of The Mirror and the Lamp $2.45 

Ezra Pound $6.00 M. H. Abrams, W. W. Norton & Company 





Edwards & Vasse, U. of Calif. Press Letters to a Young Poet $3.95 


Ezra Pound’s Mauberley $2.75 Rainer Maria Rilke, W. W. Norton & Co. 
John J. Espey, University of Calif. Press d ; 
The West-Going Heart, Life of 


Anthology of Catalan Lyric Poetry $5.00 Vachel Lindsay $6.50 
Joan Gili, Univ. of Calif. Press Eleanor Ruggles, W. W. Norton & Co. 

The Greek Attitude to Poetry and History. $3.75 The Nature of Poetry $3.90 
A. W. Gomme, U. of California Press Donald A. Stauffer, W. W. Norton & Co. 
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New York Market Letter 





(Continued from page 22) 


in newsaper crime reporting. He was co- 
author with Roger Touhy of The Stolen 
Years, Touhy’s autobiography. 23 days after 
he was paroled from prison where he had 
served more than 25 years Touhy was mur- 
dered. The book has made several best- 
seller lists, but revenues are tied up by dam- 
age suits totaling $7 million. In the book 
Touhy claimed to be an innocent man rail- 
roaded to prison by Chicago mobsters. 


Contests 


McGraw-Hill Book Company announces a 
$24,000 International non-fiction book 
award organized by the German firm of 
Econ-Verlag, Dusseldorf. The first prize is 
$12,000, the second $7200, the third $4800. 
The subject must be of international inter- 
est—in fields such as economics, technology, 
culture, etc. Deadline is October 31, 1961. 
For further information write to Edward 
Kuhn, Jr., McGraw-Hill Book Co., Trade 

















DEPT. W.D. 





AUTHORS 


OF BOOKS 


We are long-established subsidy book publishers for nearly forty years who offer 
you free MS reading: competent editorial treatment: able art work; punctual 
printers; copies to newspapers and magazines for review: cataloguing; distribution 
through dealers and circulars to author's personal mailing list. 


If you have a typewritten MS on any subject (25,000 words and up) you are cor- 
dially invited to submit it, with the complete certainty on your part that it will be 
read without delay, and of course, free. New and unknown authors welcome. On 
occasion we offer straight royalty if possible. 


YES, WE DO PUBLISH POETRY. Our Series, Contemporary Poets of Dorrance, 
numbers over 500 volumes published through the years. 


If accepted, your book will be published promptly and adequately, other- 
wise your manuscript will be returned. Write first if you prefer. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(Publishers Since 1920) 


PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNSYLVANIA 


Department, 330 West 42nd Street, NYC 36. 

A nationwide playwriting contest, The 
Town Theatre Playwrights’ Award, has just 
been announced by the Town Theatre in 
Columbia, South Carolina. 

The Playwrights’ Award will be given for 
the best full-length play submitted, exclud- 
ing only those plays which have been pre- 
viously published or professionally produced. 
Manuscripts may be submitted by anyone, 
including professional as well as amateur 
writers. Contest deadline is November 15. 

Town Theatre and The State-Record Com- 
pany officials are preparing rules for the 
Award, copies of which will be mailed to 
major little theatre groups and college 
drama departments within the next few days. 
Anyone wishing an individual copy of the 
rules, however, is requested to write to The 
Playwrights’ Award Committee, Town The- 
atre, 1012 Sumter Street, Columbia, South 
Carolina, 

The Houghton Mifflin Literary Fellowship, 


1715 WALNUT STREET 
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SONGWRITERS ! ! ! 
. . . 

A PUBLISHING HOUSE FOR AMATEURS 
SONGS PUBLISHED AND RECORDED 
FREE MUSIC TO LYRICS - - FREE Lyric 

Correspondence Course 

For information write to: 
AMATEUR SONGWESTERS ASSOCIATION | 
1075 Boylston S$ Boston, M 











A PERSONAL SERVICE 
Planned For You! 


Many years’ pag helping writers in publication, 
screen and TV fields. Free DET AILS. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
1811 North Cherokee Ave. Hollyweed 28, Ceilf. 








POEMS WANTED 


To Be Set To Music 
Send one s nue of your best poem 
today for EXAMINATION. Any 
Subject. mu. Rt. Consideration. 
jograph Records Made 
CROWN MUSIC CO., 49 W. 32 St., Studie 109, New York 1 











A Service 
Of Distinction 
WORK WITH FAMOUS WRITERS 


From a carefully-selected pool of top writers 
and critics in Hollywood, I assign one emi- 
nently trained and qualified to work on your 
particular project. He will work with you 
exclusively until your story or book is com- 
pleted. 


Upon this time-proven plan rests the entire 
foundation of my business success. 


HERE'S WHAT WE DO....... 


GHOST-WRITE fiction or non-fiction from 
idea, outline or synopsis. 
REVISE manuscripts . . . Make stories ready 


for marketing and publication. 


CRITICIZE and analyze manuscripts. De- 
tailed comments to guide you. 


OUR SERVICE INCLUDES: Novels, Motion 
Picture Treatments and Synopses; Screen- 
plays, Television, Radio, Novelettes, Short 
Stories, Articles, Fiction and Non-Fiction. 


Minimum fee reading-analysis: Short story or 
article, $5.00: Book-lengths, min. $35.00 


Write for full details in 6-page illustrated Brochure, and 
copy of reprint from published article about Ballenger 
the Ghost. 


H. D. BALLENGER 


14341 East Putnam St., Whittier, California 
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the oldest publisher-sponsored award of its 
kind, this year celebrates its 25th anniver- 
sary and will more than double its award. 
The 1960 award will be $5000 and Esquire 
Magazine adds $2500 to this for first serial 
rights. Hence the winner of the 1960 Award 
will receive $7500. 

The contest will close on April 1, 1961. 
Both fiction and non-fiction projects may be 
submitted at any time up to that date. For 
further information write to the Houghton 
Mifflin Literary Fellowship, 2 Park Street, 
Boston 7, Massachusetts. 

The Episcopal Book Club and the pub- 
lishing firm of Farrar, Straus and Cudahy 
have announced that the $2500 Anglican 
Fiction Contest of 1960 has been extended to 
the Feast of the Epihpany, January 6, 1963. 

The contest was designed to produce a 
novel about an Anglican bishop, priest, nun, 
or layman, and was originally limited to 
twelve months, ending March 1, 1960, but 
despite the plentifulness of entries the judges 
concluded that there was no winner and that 
the contest should be extended two years to 
allow more time for the adequate prepara- 
tion of more suitable manuscripts. 

The Anglican Writers Award of 1959 (a 
non-fiction contest ) , sponsored by the E.B.C. 
and Morehouse-Barlow Co., was presented 
last April to Donet Meynell Roelofs for her 
winning and successful work, A Testament of 
Turning. 

Further information about the fiction con- 
test may be obtained by writing to the E.B.C., 
“Hillspeak”, Eureka Springs, Ark. 

Tue Vircinta QuarRTERLY REVIEW an- 
nounces The Emily Clark Balch Prizes in 
creative American writing for 1961. In 1961 
these prizes, made possible through the gen- 
erous bequest of Emily Clark Balch to the 
University of Virginia for the purpose of 
stimulating appreciation and creation of 
American literature, will be awarded in the 
field of the short story. Three prizes will be 
awarded: first prize $1000, second prizes 
$500 each. 

The closing date for submission of manu- 
scripts is January 1, 1961. 

All stories should be written within the 
range of three thousand to seven thousand 

words and should be previously unpublished. 
Contestants may submit as many manuscripts 














as they wish. THE VIRGINIA QUARTERLY 
Review reserves the right to accept for first 
publication at its usual rates any manuscript 
submitted that is not awarded a prize. 


All manuscripts should be addressed to THE 
VircINIA QuaRTERLY REviEW, One West 
Range, Charlottesville, Virginia, and the 
envelope should be marked plainly “Emily 
Clark Balch Prize Contest.” 

The 1960 Annual Franklin Watts $3500 
Fiction Award contest for a distinguished 
contribution to children’s literature is now 
open. 

The Award will be given for an original 
work of fiction suitable for children in grades 
three, four, and five (roughly ages eight 
through eleven). Manuscripts will be judged 
as to their quality and contribution to chil- 
dren’s literature. Some criteria are: (a) 
Interest to this age group, (b) Genuine lit- 
erary merit, (c) Plot, (d) Characterization, 

e) Emotional appeal, (f) Values for today’s 
living, (g) Added reading appeals such as 
Humor, Sense of Adventure, Stimulation 
for the imagination, Sense of security, In- 
spiration, etc., (h) Significant and lasting 
appeal. 

The winning manuscript will be awarded 
$3500: $1000 as an outright payment, and 
$2500 as an advance against royalties. All 
manuscripts accepted for publication in this 
contest will receive $1000 advance royalties. 

The closing date for this contest is Decem- 
ber 31, 1960, and the winner will be 
announced by May 1, 1961. 


For further details and entry form, write to 
the Fiction Award Editor, Franklin Watts, 
Inc., 575 Lexington Avenue, New York 22, 
N.Y. 

Franklin Watts also announces the $1250 
Watts Medal Mystery Award contest for a 
work of singular merit in the field of chil- 
dren’s mysteries. 

The Award will be given to an original 
mystery story suitable for boys and girls from 
eight to twelve years old. Points that will 
be considered in judging are: (1) The mys- 





tery itself, (2) The story, (3) The characters, 
(4) The dialogue, (5) The action, (6) The 
style, (7) The subject matter, (8) The 
length. 

The winning manuscripts will be awarded 
$1250 advance upon the acceptance by the 
publisher of the manuscript. 


For further details, rules, and entry form, 
write to: Watts Medal Mystery Editor, 
Franklin Watts, Inc., 575 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York 22, New York. 





DOROTHY DOYLE 


the original 
HOLLYWOOD GHOST 


Twenty years of success in shaping qual- 
ity fiction, novels, confessions and paper- 
backs for market. Let me explain and 
demonstrate what PROFESSIONAL 
ghosting can do for you. Also ask about 
my special Editing Service. 

2120 Parsons Road, Costa Mesa, Calif. 








RESEARCH FOR bctacctysnngll 


Thoroughly reliable information om it people, » pinoee 
toms, history—almost any subject. Authentic deta casio 
your ae more colorful, MORE ACCEPTABLE. — 
lete project, we provide comprehensive 
material ie your use. Our rates are reasonable. 


GIBSON RESEARCH 
2118 N. Vermont Ave. Les Angeles 27, Calif. 











WE NEED WRITERS 


National Trade Magazine publisher needs feature stories 
and pictures path ony Good payment rate for all mate- 
rial published. Publisher will provide leads and other- 
wise assist interested writers. Work of experienced news- 
paper people preferred but not necessary. 


SOUTHERN COUNSELING SERVICE 
450 Houston St. NE Atlanta 12, Ga. 








SONGWRITERS 


PROTECT YOUR IDEAS! 
HOLD ALL SONGS, POEMS! 
Write for safe, correct procedure! 


Sone. SERWICS 
Dept. W. 333 W. Séth New York 19, N. Y. 














Ten Steps to Publication! 


A student sold with third step. Writers' problems unraveled. Send brief sample of work 


with three dollars for first aid. 


ADELE S. BAILEY (Author, agent, teacher) 


124 MAYFLOWER ROAD 


SQUANTUM, MASS. 
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Materialization of the Ghost 
(Continued from page 29) 





out to be written, and who cannot go it alone, 
first he must be certain he can start such a 
job and carry it all the way through. If he 
thinks it will hold up as an article or book, 
then he should make a detailed outline and 
submit it to the editor or agent of his choice. 

Then his task is to wait until the assignment 
is approved, or turned down. 


Only by securing expert opinion in the be- 
ginning can he avoid the useless toil and dis- 
appointments that beset the writer who starts 
work on his own, without being certain where 
he is going and whether he should be starting 
out in the first place. 


The professional writer who ghosts only 
upon occasion is limited in ghosting knowl- 
edge to his own small work area. Since I am 
one of these, I know nothing about the ghost- 
writing agencies that advertise so widely in 
trade magazines. I understand they have ca- 
pable stables of writers who can turn their 
talents to any division of the writing field. 
Their claims, to provide would-be authors 
with ghosts and would-be ghosts with a liv- 
ing, appear to be worthy indeed, and must be 
achieved in the main, as some of them have 
existed for years. 


Nor had I heard of the so-called “campus 
ghosts” until their recent exposture in New 


VANCE HALLOWAY 


Has immediate market for scenarios, plays, 
novels, short stories and television scripts. 
INCLUDE SELF-ADDRESSED, STAMPED ENVELOPE 
Box 28 PEARBLOSSOM, CALIFORNIA 
VANCE HALLOWAY, AUTHORS REP. 











NOVELS Ghosted 


Rejected? Criticism won't help unless aad know how = revise. 

your novel to me for that touch of expert 

before you send it to the a Skilifaliy 

written and A Cc manuscript. es" 00 aw four com- 
ieee A Ay: bond. Terms, as convenien' 

ing from outlines or ideas. eee a rice. 
Nears seventeen years in doctoring ma’ menertnte al authors. 
Let me do it for you-——to be sure it's rig! 


MARIE ADAMS 
1694 Bicir Avenue St. Paul 4, Minnesota 











EVALUATION SERVICE FOR INDIVIDUAL WRITERS 
Non-fiction. Verse. Thorough critical reaction to each ms. Each 
must be legibly typed and double spaced, with a minimum 
length of 25 pp. Rate, 50 cents per page. 30-day service un- 
less notified. Bill rendered with returned ms. No agency serv- 
ice. No ghost-writing. E. A. Richards, Ph. D., editor, author. 
Address, Apt. 403, 1819 G St., W. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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York. I had not known that writers could be 
hired to provide theses and examination 
papers; one even testified to having appeared 
in the place of, and answered to the name of, 
one student during an examination. 

That was no ghost. That was a doppel- 
gaenger! 

I would like to list the names of some of the 
lead ghosts of the writing trade, but of course 
I cannot. None of the top ones are ghosts and 
nothing more. Two of the very best are im- 
portant New York editors, and not only do 
they hold down responsible editing jobs, but 
they are fine writers under their own names. 
They take pride in the ghosting work they do 
because they are professionals. A professional 
writer like a professional in any field is capa- 
ble of working in any section of that field if 
the need should arise. 

In this new era of open ghostliness a few 
avowed ghosts have floated to top-level as- 
signments. They publicize their ghosted 
works in printed and televised interviews. 
Their names are known and honors are 
shared with their subjects. They do not hide 
their lights under a bushel of type. 

Topping this list is Gerold Frank, ghost 
of Barbara Graham (I Want to Live), of 
Sheila Graham, and Diana Barrymore; Jane 
Ardmore, who frankly admits to having 
served as ghost for Edith Head and Mae 
Murray; Dean Jennings, who moved into the 
ghostly front ranks with his enchanting life 
history of Victor Borge and other ghostly 
works; Pete (Thornton) Martin, who has 
assumed ghosteeship for the remainder of the 
entertainment field galaxy, from Bob Hope 
and Big Crosby to ZaZa Gabor. 

These writers are frank to call themselves 
ghosts. 

Their names appear in print alongside, or 
a little under, the names of their “authors,” 
connected by such revealing phrases as 
“and,” “with,” “edited by,” or “as told to.” 
Do not these admissions rob them of their 
ghostliness? 

Whatever they are, they’re wonderful, and 
if they’re willing to call themselves ghosts 
that’s their privilege. But to my mind, a ghost 
is a ghost, and as long as certain books are 
published, for certain specific and important 
reasons, a ghost must remain a ghost. 

Ectoplasm, anybody? 
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New Writers I Have Met 


(Continued from page 33) 











“What a lousy story. I can write better than 
that!” This writer forgets that writing is an 
art form and depends upon taste. It may be 
his own taste which is at fault. Granted that 
many lousy stories get into print, sometimes 
editors buy “names” not stories. And of 
course the taste of an editor may be inferior; 
there aren’t many editors capable of evalua- 
ting fiction, and that is why there is less fic- 
tion being used today, not because readers 
don’t want it. Readers actually have very 
little to say about it. 

The comparative writer, however, usually 
writes just as badly as the work he criticizes, 
not better. 

Of all the writers I have met, the selling 
writer is my favorite. He spends his time 
writing. Often months go by before I hear 
from him, and when I do, he has a manu- 
script for me to sell. The selling writer is 
humble, always wanting to improve his own 
work and increase his output. This writer, 
when he first comes to me, has from five to 
ten stories already written, with more being 
planned. The selling writer is not like the 
man who got me out of bed on Sunday to 
declare, “I’m thinking of writing.” The sell- 
ing writer writes! 

What have you been doing lately? 


Foreigner on Language 


Dis English, she has got me down. 
She make me pull my hair. 

Dose different words what sound de same, 
Like there and they're and their. 


I study hard. It make no diff’. 
I get what you call, blue, 

When I write dot I go some place, 
Dere’s to and too and two. 


I write my frein’ bout weather here. 
My head, she git a pain. 

I don’t know if I write it down 
Rain, or rein, or reign. 


I give it up! I’m through, or threw. 
My books I burn tonight. 

I give not—what you call it? Darn! 
Dat right, or wright, or write? 


—Enrnest Jack Sharpe 


FRIENDLY, EXPERT HELP 


What every writer needs. 25 years satisfactory service; word- 
wide clientele. Modern methods. Editing, revising, rewriting, 
ghosting, instruction; books, stories, speeches, articles, poems, 

ction, non-fiction, text-books. Each properly typed when le 
Free carbon on white paper. $1.75 a thousand word average. 


Minimum $7.50. 
IRMA A. BRINK 
(San Francisco 1918 to 1943) 
2411 P Street, Sacramento 16, California 








NATIONAL SCRIPT SERVICE 


Ghosting, rewriting from analysis, outline, etc. 
All or any part of script. Rates arranged. 


ELNORA BOLL 


2521 W. Carson St., Torrance, Calif. 
FAirfax 8-3276 








BOOK WRITERS 


Let my creative re-writing of your book pave the way to 
success for you. My clients are selling. I edit, revise, take 
care of all corrections, and present your writing at its very 
best. Your book will be returned to you properly typewrit- 
ten, ready for publication. $2.00 per thousand words. Free 
carbon copy. Payment down, balance after I have completed 
the work. Or. convenient payments may be arranged on 
balance if desired. 


EDITH NEILL 3832 East 93rd St., Kansas City 32, Mo. 








SUCCESSFUL EDITOR-AUTHOR 
WILL EDIT YOUR MANUSCRIPT 


Put years of experience as an editor and successful free 
lancer to work for you. MSS analyzed, edited, with 
critique and market suggestions. $1 per 1000 words. 
$3 minimum. Send fee and return postage. 


W. E. BUNTON ENTERPRISES, Inc. 
Timberlake Barrington, Illinois 
























= BOOK PRINTING 


er ee 


[A] new economical "gang run’ 
method now enables us to print 
your books and publications at 
lowest cost. Paperbacks or hard 
cloth covers. Highest quality 
work. From 250 copies up. 

WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


polly ADAMS PRINTERS 
| edGives | 30W. WASHINGTON ST, DEPT. WD, CHICAGO 2, ILL. 








EXPERT PROFESSIONAL 
HELP on mss. of all types 


Write for FREE brochure ‘‘Open Your Door to Literary Suc- 
cess’’ APPRAISAL FEES: $5.00 per ms. to 10,000 words; 
$10.00 per ms. to 25,000 words; $10.00 per play, any 
number of acts; $15.00 per book ms. of any length. 
CONSULTATIONS $5.00 
Phone for appt. RE 3-4143 
MODERN WRITERS, my world famous book, $1.50, or FREE 
If you submit a book ms. or play. 
EDITING. .. COACHING... .REVISION... 
and MARKETING 


MARY KAY TENNISON 
3265 Connecticut St., Los Angeles 6, Calif. 
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Writer’s Market (Continued from pg. 44) 





Quick Frozen Foods, 82 Wall Street, N. Y. C. 5. 
Editor Sam Martin says: “We have three edi- 
tions: 1. Trade Edition, our big book, goes to 
processors, distributors, brokers, buyers, suppliers, 
main buyers of frozen foods. 2. Retail edition to 
retailers. And 3. International edition is sent 
abroad. We buy features from 100 to 3,000 words, 
depending upon importance of subject matter. We 
like pictures with the story, though this is not al- 
ways required. Stories most in demand at the pres- 
ent are in the following categories: 1. Retail: 
What a retailer is doing to sell more frozen foods 
or the background information on how an unusu- 
ally big and successful operation handles frozen 
foods. We want straight journalistic reporting. 
2. Institutional stories: How restaurants, drive- 
ins, hospitals, school cafeterias, industrial plants, 
etc., use frozen foods in feeding their customers, 
students, or employees. We will also use stories on 
unusual frozen food processing plants, frozen food 
distributors, legislation that may affect frozen 
foods, overseas stories on frozen foods. We want 
information, not human interest. Our rate of pay- 
met is two cents a word and $3-$3.50 a photo. On 
anything over 200 words, there should always be 
a query first. Payment is made on publication and 
we report within two weeks.” 


Plastering Industries, 215 W. Harrison Street, 
Seattle 99, Washington. Charles F. Clay, Editor. 
Two regular departments here buy short features: 
“What’s New Department” and “Job Kinks.” If 
photos illustrate points well, send them on. Pays 
on publication, but reports immediately. 


Mass Transportation, Wheaton, Ill. Richard C. 
Bush, Editor. Buys factual material about city 
buses, intercity buses, rapid transit and school 
buses. A typical article in the December, 1958 
issue entitled “Rapid Growth, Good Preventive 
Maintenance and Faith in Women Drivers” 
described the highly efficient school bus system in 
Newport News, Virginia. Another article asked, 
“Should We Reward the No-Accident Drivers?” 
Shorter articles feature news items about buses 
and the people who run them. Example: The 
Caroline County;- Virginia school board passed a 
regulation requiring their school bus drivers to 
take a physical examination as a result of a school 
bus crash caused by the driver “blacking out” 
just before an accident. Pays $10 per printed 
page on publication. Likes photos. Reports in a 
week. 





WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the and end up ~~ = The most 
. covering 


——a, comes cA its kind x} the market, 
every phase of story article ting 
Leara the step-by-step from one whose work 


“ell bow” but a3 
cluded. > for p+ An 
wo. MARIORIE M. DAVIDSON 
Leceyville, 


P. Oo. 
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The Pickering Advertising Agency, 1980 Moun- 
tain Blvd., Oakland 11, Calif. In addition to buy- 
ing articles for The Dispensing Optician, we are 
beginning to buy material now for a publication 
called The Glasser’s Gazette. 

This is a monthly four page publication issued 
to autobody repair shops by Taylor and Art 
Plastics, Inc., makers of Flex Bond, a dent repair 


compound for filling dents, tears, holes, and rust- - 


outs in metal or plastic autobodies. 

We are interested in articles telling of extensive 
repairs with a plastic repair compound (it need 
not be Flex Bond). We are particularly anxious 
to have before and after pictures, or better still, 
progress pictures, with story and caption telling 
how the repair was accomplished. 

Stories should be 300 to 700 words, preferably 
no more than 500, and we can use up to 10 pic- 
tures per story, providing each covers a specific 
important state in the repair. Rates are a mini- 
mum of $25.00 per article, and $6 per picture. 

Please obtain photo releases from any personnel 
pictured. We prefer a query before you submit 
your ms. 


Audecibel, 260 Southfield Rd., Detroit 29, Mich. 
Bimonthly, $3.00 per year. James E. Elliott, Edi- 
tor. This is the official journal of the Society of 
Hearing Aid Audiologists. In general, Audecibel’s 
editorial policy emphasizes a professional and 
technical approach rather than a sales and mer- 
chandising approach. Seven types of articles are 
used: 1. Technical articles dealing with hearing 
aids themselves: their design, engineering, pro- 
duction, performance, circuitry, etc. 2. Technical 
articles dealing with fitting hearing aids, audio- 
metric testing, making earmolds, etc. 3. Case 
histories of unusual fittings. 4. Technical articles 
dealing with sound, acoustics, noise, etc. 5. Arti- 
cles dealing with the psychology of hard of hear- 
ing persons, counseling techniques, rehabilitation 
of hearing aid users, etc. 6. Semi-technical arti- 
cles on medical and physiological subjects re- 
lated to treating the hard of hearing person. 7. 
“Opinion” articles dealing with professional 
standards, ethics, the future of the hearing aid 
profession, its relationships to other groups, or 
other problems confronting the field of hearing 
aid audiology. Pays 1c-2Y%c a word on accept- 
ance. Rates for pictures are $3-$5 each. 


Plumbing, Heating, Air Conditioning 
and Refrigeration 


The Contractor, 3852 Grand Central Terminal 
Bldg., New York 17, N.Y. Issued twice monthly; 
50c per copy; $10 per year. Seth Shephard, Editor 
Contractors who employ two or more men, whole- 
salers, manufacturers, engineers and inspectors are 
the readers of this magazine. Uses merchandising 
and management features, newspaper clippings 
and original news stories. Minimum rate of pay is 
3c per word published, made upon publication. 
Copies of “A Guide for Free-Lance Correspor- 
dents”’ will be mailed to interested writers. Reports 
are made within two or three weeks. 
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Heating & Gas Appliance Merchandising Maga- 
zine, 48 W. 38th St., New York 18, N. Y. Coleman 
McCambell, Editor. Uses articles (300 to 1000 
words) and features of interest to gas sppliance 
dealers, plumbers, contractors, heating and air 
conditioning dealers. Subject matter could be 
dealer and/or utility promotions and advertising 
programs for gas appliances; heating and air con- 
ditioning installation jobs (commercial or residen- 
tial); features on selling—that is, techniques, 
building sales force. Style should be non-technical, 
and material should appeal to the small appliance 
dealer as well as the large. Suitable photo or photos 
should, if available, accompany article. Payment is 
$16-20 per printed page. Uses picture and caption 
fillers that are one and two columns wide. These 
may be industry news or interesting gas appliance 
window or floor displays. Payment is between $5 
and $10. All payment is upon publication, and 
reports are made within one to three weeks. 


Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning, 6 N. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago 2, Ill. Issued monthly; 75c per 
copy; $3 per year. Robert W. Roose, Editor. 
Wants articles about the design, installation, opera- 
tion and maintenance of heating, piping and air 
conditioning systems for all kinds of big buildings. 
Also can use engineering information that will 
appeal to consulting engineers, mechanical con- 
tractors, plant and building engineers. Does not 
want fillers. Is in the market for 8x10 photo- 
graphs submitted with captions. Payment is upon 
publication. 





Office Equipment and Methods 


Office Executive, Willow Grove, Pa. Issued 
monthly; 50c per copy; $5.00 per year. Dickson 
Ash, Editor. Uses technical articles on personnel, 
automation, job instruction, methods, systems, 
standards—anything pertaining to better office 
management—in lengths between 1000 and 3000 
words. Rarely uses fillers or cartoons. Uses pix sub- 
mitted with a manuscript, and occasionally buys 
pix for cover, for which $6.00 or $7.50 is paid. 
Must tie in with editorial material. Does not us- 
ually pay upon acceptance. Acknowledge submis- 
sions as soon as possible, but can use only about 
two per month. 


Today’s Secretary, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, 
N.Y. Issued monthly ; 35c per copy; $3.00 per year. 
Mary Jollon, Editor. Uses interview stories with 
secretaries who have unusual jobs, or secretaries 
who work for well-known personalities. Also ar- 
ticles on all aspects of office training and tech- 
niques; fashions, beauty; entertaining. Length 
should be between 1000 and 2000 words, and pay- 
ment for those accepted is $25 and up. Sometimes 
uses fillers, 300 to 500 words, on subjects of inter- 
est to secretaries. Payment for fillers is $10 to $25. 
Accepted photographs, sent as illustrations for an 
article, should be 8x 10 glossies, and $5.00 per 
picture is paid. All payment is made upon accept- 
ance. Reports are usually within 30 days—some- 
times take a little longer. 





(] Do you like the idea of informing, influenc- 
ing, and entertaining a large reading au- 
dience for pay? 

(_] Do you read extensively? 


(_] Do you enjoy research, interviewing people 
and have an active curiosity about the 
world around you? 


(_] Do you presently write in your spare time 
(for fun or profit) or in your occupation? 
(circle the one which applies). 


(J In the course of your daily activities, do 


Name 
Address 


City State 


Age 


WRITER’S DIGEST ° 





Do YOU Qualify as a Potential 
Money-Earning Article Writer? 


Check those questions to which you can answer YES, clip and send this questionnaire to WRITER'S DIGEST for 
our prompt report on if and how WRITER'S DIGEST can help you become a selling free lance article writer. 
You may apply by letter if you prefer not to cut your magazine. 


Areas of Interest or Specialization 


ideas flash through your mind—are you an 
“idea'’ man? 

[-] Are you willing to make the necessary 
sacrifices of party-going, movies, TV, etc. 
to muster the time for your writing? 


[] Are you willing to learn and practice 
writing techniques throught a tough ap- 
prenticeship? 

[_] Can you set a goal and work towards it 
despite heart-breaking frustrations, lack of 
confidence, and ridicule of your friends? 


Education Completed 


Presently employed as a oe P 
MAIL TO W-110 
22 East (2th Street ° 


Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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Shop & Swap 








CLASSIPFiI EB © 





Through the Classified Department, readers 
can swap, buy or sell nominally priced items or 
services. 

We do not accept advertising on palmistry, 
graphology, numerology, astrology, advertising of 
national matrimonial or friendship services, or ads 
requesting pen-pals. We reserve the right to reject 
ads that do not meet with our approval. All com- 
mercial services such as critics, typists, courses, 
agents, publishing, may use display advertising 
only. 

The Classified rate is twenty cents a word, in- 
cluding name and address. Count address number 
as one word and city and zone as one word. 
To use a Writer’s Dicest Box Number, the fee 
is $2.00. 

Copy with money order or check for February 
issue must reach us by December 1. 
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Locate Any Book. No obligation. Aardvarks 
Booksearch, La Mesa, Calif. 





“Writing for Prophets,” $1.00 Postpaid. Fred 
Payne, “Script Doctor,” 18206 Victory Blvd., 
Reseda, Calif. 


Paperbacks Offer Big Market. Learn what 
sells first hand with six-book assortment for 
only $1.00. Books, Box K-10. 


Children’s Books offer excellent market for 
new writers. First-rate examples to study at 
greatly reduced prices for WD readers only. 
Send $2.00 to Books, Box K-20. 


Out-of-Print Books located without obliga- 
tion. Any subject. Lowest prices. Book-Mark, 
Box 68F, Mt. Clemens, Mich. 

Books Found Thru World-Wide Contacts 
Book Land, Box 74561 J, Los Angeles 4, Calif. 






Sa NPA Se 


Every Member of World Writers Club is as- 
sured eventual publication in club magazine. 
Get club Press Card, magazine. Join now— 
Dues $3 for three months period. P.O. Box 
3041 New Orleans, La. 





No Writer’s Club in Your Area? Then investi- 

gate Doug Couden’s “Original” WCC! Six 

months’ trial membership, $1.00. Includes 

Writer’s Bulletin. Free copy. Lillian Elders, 

age WCC, 2815 Chippewa St., St. Louis 
, Mo. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL MATTE! 


Write or Type ABC Shorthand! Dictography, 
6196 Walnut, Omaha, Neb. 





Experiment with “Sleep-Learning.” Fascinat- 
ing, educational. Use your phonograph, re- 
corder or amazing new “Electronic Educator” 
endless tape recorder. Self-Hypnosis, self-im- 
provement, Vocabulary, language courses now 
available on tape and record, Astonishing 
details, sensational 200-items catalog avail- 
able free. Write: Sleep-Learning Research 
Association, Box 24-WD, Olympia, Wash. 





Photographers—Writers—See your pictures 
published, Quickest place to sell is the news- 
paper. You don’t have to be an expert. Any 
camera will do. Let a veteran news photog. 
rapher show you the ropes. Complete folio $3. 
(Money-back guarantee.) Lloyd B. Walton, 
7 ~ Ave.; Dept. WD-3, Indianapolis 
, Ind. 





Fool Proof Help for Writers! Handbook of 
English, $1.00; Booklet on punctuation, $1.00; 
Capitalization, 50c. Every problem discussed 
and —= Marjorie Davidson, Lacey- 
ville, Pa. 





Submit [lustrated Articles—increase your 
sales. Editors want complete story packages. 
Write today for free Writers Photo Booklet 
and stock photo catalog. Gray Photos, Savan- 
nah, Tenn. 





What Would You Like to Know? Information? 
Facts? Material on any subject. Reasonable 
rates. Margaret Anne Wert, Research Spe- 
cialist, 28 Wm. Penn Dr., Camp Hill, Pa. 





Earn Money at Home typing manuscripts for 
authors. Folio giving complete instructions 
including everything you need to know to 
start earning immediately. $1.00. Terry Home 
Services, Box 2027-W, Downey, Calif. 





How to be a Public Steno, (What to Charge), 
$2.00. Steno, Box 253, Tyler, Texas. 





The One Sure Thing Every Story Must Have 
to Sell. 36 Surprise Endings. How To Increase 
Your Vocabulary. 75c each. Any two, $1.40. 
All, $2.10. Delano Publishers, 232 Delano, 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


Electronic Lexigraph. A revolutionary con- 
cept in story composition. Shows you how to 
design and compose stories and plots. Indis- 
pensable for the beginner and the profes- 
sional. $3.00. T. S. Konefal, 1225 Chase St., 
Camden 4, N. J. 





Writer’s ABC Shorthand. Textbook $2. Re- 
turnable. Rapid Writing, 3915 Elysian Fields, 
New Orleans, La. 


Tricks of Professionals, How To Criticize 
Your Own Stories. How To Make Your Writ- 
ing Beautiful, Vivid. 75c each. Any two, $1.40. 
All, $2.10. Delano Publishers, 232 Delano, 
Yonkers, N. Y. 

How to Write Copy for Radio and Television. 
$1.00. Box K-30. 


Old Newspapers, Magazines, are a rich source 
of fiction and feature inspiration. Send stamp 
for our current list, 1840-1940. House of Mem- 
ories, Woodville, Wis. 

How to Build a Plot From a Single Word, Any 
Word. How to Put Suspense In Your Stories. 
How to Begin Stories. 75c each. Any two, 
$1.40. All, $2.10. Delano Publishers, 232 Del- 
ano, Yonkers, N. Y. 


$10.00 a Week Writing Poems. Information 
and markets sent for 25c. George Olive, 1016 
West Third St., Willmar, Minn. 


Learn How to Make Big Money in spare time 
writing simple trade journal articles. 5,000 
word folio $2.00 postpaid. Free list of markets. 
Satsfaction or money refunded. The Spauld- 
ing Co. P.O. Box 122, Fond du Lac, Wis. 


Confidential Worldwide ing 
service. $4.00 month. Smith’s, 1306 South 
Darlington, Tulsa 12, Okla. 


Help Wanted San Francisco Classifieds 50c. 
Remails 10c. Crawford, 3534 Morcom Avenue, 
Oakland 19, Calif. 


Letters Remailed, Chicken, Alaska, 25c. R. S. 
McCombe. 


Fort Lauderdale, Florida (Venice of Amer- 

ica). Ten different beautiful picture cards one 

dollar; letter or cards remailed 25 cents. Joe 

— 5365 N. E. 4th Ave., Fort Lauder- 
ale. 


Letters Remailed 30c each. Kernezy, 5171 
Hillerest St., Pittsburgh 24, Pa. 


OEM SS 0 


ra age entne 2 a 4 
Blessed be the Immaculate Heart of Mary. 
Hubert Madere, Hahnville, La. 


Photographs for Writers. Reasonable. Paul’s 
Photos, 3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13. 


Press Card—Impressive, distinctive, $1.00. A 
must for every free-lance writer, photog- 
rapher. Obtain official courtesies. Auto stick- 
ers and money-making information included 
free. Commercial Masters, Gardiner 1, N.Y. 


Used Courses and Instruction Books bought, 
sold and exchanged. List 10c. Smith’s, 124 
Marlborough Rd., Salem, Mass. 





Business Cards—Highest quality, embossed. 
$3.99/M. Letters remailed, 25c. Logan, 6801 
Onyx Drive North, St. Petersburg, Fla. 


25,000 Professional Comedy Lines! Classified 
humor ideal for speaker, toastmasters, em- 
cees, 1800 pages! Free catalog. Orben Publi- 
cation, 111 Carpenter St., Valley Stream, N.Y. 


Information on Approval for Writers. Florida 
Newspaper Clippings. Limited library investi- 
gations many subjects. Moderate fee. Pay as 
you earn. State needs clearly. Cooper, Infor- 
mation, Box 117, Plant City, Fla. 


Cartoon Gags For Sale, outright, selling gag- 
writer, Madden, Box 693, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Creative Ideas, Nine Avon Lane, Berkeley 7, 
California. 


Crossword Puzzles. Slanted for your type 
publication or trade journal. 13 squares $5.00. 
15 squares $7.00. Send requirements to Helen 
Zook, Fairfax, Mo. 

Old Newspapers bought and sold (no dealers). 
Edgar M. Wilbur, East Harwich, Mass. 


USI 


Recorder (blockflute) outfit—includes Dol- 
metsch plastic soprano, alto, tutor with 71 
duets—all for $14.95 postpaid. Send check or 
money order to: Recorder Outfit, Dept. 2-J, 
San 545 W. 111th St., New York City 


A Lifetime of Pleasure! “GO” — Ancient 
Japanese Strategic Board Game. Set, Instruc- 
tions, $5.50. Classic Games (WD), 2481 David- 
son, New York City 68. 
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EG he RR: La ella eS : 
Yours! The Power of the Press! Go where 
reporters go! Could be your pass to almost 
anywhere! Police lines! Society affairs! Story 
sources! Your own PRESS card, only $1. 
Thomas Marks, Station A, Hartford 6, Conn. 


Rangoon, where are you? Max. 

Advertising Placed in Southwest newspapers. 
R. Pennebaker, Advertising, Kerrville, 

Texas. 


Oregon Seacoast Towns, Full of happy people 
who have found security. Read all about it. 
We buy poems, fillers, short articles. North- 
west Challenge, $1 a year, 227A So. 2nd St., 
Corvallis, Ore. - 
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Plots—$1.00. Unpublished short stories $2.50. 
“Printer” 3 Kingsland Parade, SCR, Dublin, 
Ireland. 


Have Some Scripts Left. All scripts now $5 
each. Agnes Richards, Box 191, Montrose, 
Mich. 
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Shot & Swap 


Six Story Plots for $3.00, one free. Would like 
to encourage writers to use writing to make 
world better place for all creatures. Faye 
Caldarelli, 209 Essex Street, Brooklyn 8, N.Y. 


SPARE-TIME OPPORTUNITIES 


$70 Weekly, home, spare time. Simplified mail 
peng Immediate income; easy! Audi- 
tax, 34741W, Los Angeles 34. 





Moneymaking Homework! Cash commissions! 
Hirsch’s, 1301 Hoe, Bronx 59, N. Y. 


Make Money Clipping Newspapers. Some 
clippings worth $25.00, Newscraft, WD-983-E. 
Main, Columbus 5, Ohio. 


Get Money for Newspaper ay Free de- 
tails. Write: Whitted-110-E, 2815 Nicholson, 
Dallas 24, Texas. 


Need Extra Cash? Order our catalogue of 
booklets on how to make money at home. 
Send no money. Howtodoit Publications, 300 
Brentwood, Austin 5, Texas. 














Ex-Nurses, Technicians, teachers for report- 
ers, patient counselers, branch managers. 
Start spare time. National Patient Assoc., 
311 32nd Ave., Nashville 12, Tenn. 





400-Year Calendar— All dates _ including 
Easter, 1753-2152. Chart 21x28”, $1. Thomas 
Carruth, Crowley, La. 


snares Envelopes: 25 each 9x12; 94x 

12%, $1.50, Include 75c postage. Excess re- 

a Other supplies. Lee Gooch, Hernando, 
iss. 


Typewriter Ribbons—new, two for $1.50 post- 
— Sma typewriter. Marvin Schmidt, 
109 Kilpatrick, Skokie, Il. 





Carbon Paper, 85c per 100 sheets postpaid. 
Specify copies desired. Guaranteed. B. Alex- 
o- Supply Division, 540 20th St., Oakland, 





writer Ribbons, Guaranteed; All Models, 
Colors. Postpaid 50c each; $5.25 dozen. B. 
Alexander, Supply Division, 540 20th St., 
Oakland, Calif. 





Editors Recommend our specially designed 
9x12 “Protect-O-Script” envelopes for mail- 
ing manuscripts flat. Special offer, 23 for $1.00 
or 100 for $4.00 postpaid. Vulcan Products, 
1909 Westchester Drive, Alexandria, Va. 





Personalized Parcel Post Labels, 3 lines, 50 

for $1. Free personalized items brochure. 

a Stellar Gifts, P.O. Box 3609, St. Louis 
, Mo. 


Personal Satin Ribbon Bookmarks for Christ- 
mas! (Red/green/blue)—send initials with 
QUARTER to: Eva Kraus, Dept. W, 603 Mills 
Building, Washington, D. C. 
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Grammar and Punctuation Quiz 
(Continued from page 39) 





The writer! whom? I really admire? is the 
one who® cares enough for each of his sen- 
tences to see that it* is punctuated correctly. 
Not being a writer myself, I5 am left some- 
what uninterested® by the problems of au- 
thorship. However,’ I do appreciate good 
writing, and® so I have come to feel that? 
most writers work more quickly’ than they 
should. 


1. No commas around a restrictive clause 
2. Whom (objective case) is the object of 
admire 
3. Human beings are who, whom, or that— 
never which 
. Each = it is, not they are 
. Dangler: being must refer to J, not to 
problems 
6. Disinterested = impartial, having noth- 
ing at stake; uninterested = indifferent 
7. When however means on the other hand, 
it requires commas 
8. Get rid of antecedentless whiches—and 
all other antecedentless pronouns 
9. I feel as if my head were coming off, but 
I feel that you’re wrong 
10. To modify work, the adverb form 
more quickly is wanted here. (Quick, 
quicker, quickest = adjective; quickly, 
more quickly, most quickly = adverb). 


Shot & Swap 


24 Pencils with Your Name (or any name) in 
gold letters only $1.35 tpaid. 12 Ball-point 
refills (blue ink) only $1.23 postpaid. Fred M. 
Walters, 1839 Taft Ave., Hollywood 28, Calif. 


WRITERS WANTED 


Poems Needed for forthcoming anthology. 
New writers welcome. No payment. Much 
prestige, publicity. Send poems. Young Publi- 
cations, Dryden, Va. 


Or 





The “Ghost Composer” will accept a few more 
lyricists. Ed Martin, Box 2121, Hartford 1, 
Conn. 


Need Some One (Miami, Florida) with writ- 
ing gift: alive English, good imagination, work 
for reasonable compensation, with my stuff. 
Box No. K-40. 


Wanted: (profit-sharing), 50/30 ghost writer- 
collaborator, one interested in revising 4 
religious story. Pansy Rupp, 12 Oak Street, 
York, Pa. 
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How to Sell Material to Comedians 
(Continued from page 31) 





school, you will concentrate on rapid-fire 
one-liners, with a minimum of wordage. If 
he is closer to Sam Levinson in his approach, 
you will develop a gentler humorous mono- 
logue built around a central them. 


There’s No Pay Schedule 


When you meet him again, you will have a 
piece of material written almost on assign- 
ment, and this is when you will talk money. 
Let him make an offer. At this stage, since 
you are just getting your feet wet, accept it, 
unless it is ridiculously low, like under four 
dollars and twenty-five cents. His offer, in 
any case, won’t be what the material is 
worth, but he has a point of view, too. No 
matter how funny your jokes may seem to the 
two of you, they still haven’t been tested 
before a night club audience. Nobody knows 
what a night club audience will laugh at. 
They are a strange breed. Someday, in a 
more enlightened age, they will all be exe- 
cuted. Your comedian can not afford to 
invest a lot of money into a routine that is 
still untested. Also, no matter how well you 
have been able to capture his style, he will 
still have to do a lot of editing and timing to 
get what he wants. Look upon your first 
payment asa retainer. If your gags go good 
on the road, he may send you more money 
and he’ll definitely want you to do more for 
him. In addition you will at least have sold 
something to a real live comedian and you 
now have his name to drop when you make 
your next contact, 


The Mailman Works Too! 


If you don’t have access to comedians in your 
town, I think you should move, just on gen- 
eral principles. You can, however, still sell 
comedy material through the mail, but it’s 
tough. Your only course of action here is 
to buy Variety, the weekly show business 
paper and find out where the comedians are 
from the club reviews. Mail your material 


to the club where the comedian you want to 
sell is appearing, send a stamped self- 
addressed envelope, write a brief covering 


STOP KILLING INSPIRATION 


by over stressing external amanicte, plo grammar. Dunctua, 
the structure 


tio and final editing. ag ‘ollow 

writing that captivates. Aft 

creative writing teachers ay om time, BERT MIT 

= IN’s principles are at last in pet. Read . to Writ 
to Yourself So You Sell.’’ Al hapters 

ne Sample (first 2 chapters) only $1. (Californians ad dd 4 

sales tax) Examine 2 weeks, Satisfaction or money back. 


CALVIN COTTAM 


1017 S. Arlington, Dept. WD. 
Same address since 1936 


r thir. y years as one of the Ereat 


‘e 
together, just 


Los Angeles 19, California 











YOU ASKED FOR IT! 
So the SHORT SHOP OPENS AGAIN TO 
HELP YOU AFTER 10 YEARS! 


Let’s talk it over. No obligation whatsoever. My aim? 
Fine writing for fine people. Drop me a line if interested. 


Homer B. Moffett—The Short Shop 
Wheaton, Illinois 


111 E. Illinois St., 











x ‘Wanted To © Music 
* by America’s Largest Song Studio. 
x SendPoems. Immediate consideration. 
* Phonograph Records Made 

FIVE STAR MUSIC MASTERS, 457 BEACON BLDG., BOSTON, MASS. 


op te PLOTTER 


Awonderfully instructive, practical 
Writer's WORKBOOK, published every 
month. From each Edition, YOU write 
actual, original short stories! 

"A NEW, PROVEN CONCEPT OF WRITING!’ 


Editors: tarston Farrar, Francois de la Roché, 
Charles Kapitzky 
SAMPLE_EDITION TWO DOLLARS 


"Greative 
FULL SPLIT 
Bo ell $ 20 | eatures |_YEAR $10 





















___ Potomac Box 2121,  Alenandeis. Yas 
eEach Month's Edition Bound in Heavy Parchments 


FREE! 








LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 


recognizes that your manuscript repre- 
Your 
book, your story or your teleplay will re- 
ceive every consideration; if we think it is 
salable, we will submit it to the most 
appropriate markets on a straight 10% 


sents your time, labor and skill. 


commission basis in event of a sale. 
Evaluation fees: 


Short stories under 2,000 words $ 3.00 
Short stories over 2,000 words 5.00 
TV scripts—One act 3.00 
Two acts 5.00 
Three acts - a 
Stage Plays 10.00 
Books 15.00 


“We'll go all-out to help you sell your 
literary product.” 


WILL LOZIER 
LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 


134-35 Cherry Avenue Fiushing 55, N. Y. 
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letter offering your wares for sale, and wait. 
You may wait forever, but if you’re prolific 
enough you should get a response eventually. 
The hard part about submitting by mail is 
that these men are on the road so much and 
they do not have staffs to handle correspond- 
ence, like that magazine called SarurDay 
Eveninc Post. But there are advantages. 
At least you are not dealing with a “first 
reader,” mor are you competing with thou- 
sands of submissions. Incidentally, in con- 
tacting comedians by mail, I think your safest 
choice is one-liners, since all comedians use 
at least a few, and it’s too difficult to write an 
entire monologue or routine cold. The im- 
portant thing is to get a response. Once 
you've established a correspondence you can 
get into the more involved projects. As an 
example, I recently submitted two pages of 
one-liners to a comedian by mail. The only 
one he like was “God must have loved the 
Kennedys because he made so many of 
them.” But it opened the door to a sub- 
mission of a long monologue on a theme 
suggested by him. 





The Ground Rules 


The final note is the protection of your mate- 
rial. While it’s true you have no guarantee 
against a comedian taking your material 
without paying for it, I wouldn’t worry about 
it too much. First, of course, is the matter of 
basic integrity. While comedians will steal 
from each other gleefully and even brag 
about it to their friends, most of them will 
not follow this practice with submitted 
material. There’s a sound business reason 
involved too. If he feels you can write good 
stuff specifically for him he’s going to want 
all he can get from you, and he knows he 
can’t get it if he doesn’t pay for it. As for 
what you should charge, I have indicated 
that this is a highly individual arrangement 
between the two of you. Don’t give any- 
thing away, but your earliest efforts are a 
means to get established. After you have 
you'll be able to better determine what the 
going market is, and you'll be in a position 
to raise your price. 

Who knows, you may even get rich. 





Beginners Only 


Ce the 15th of each month, Writer’s Digest en- 
rolls a selected group of students in its Be- 
ginner’s Individual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with a good record 
of mss. sales are not eligible. 


The purpose of this Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing is to help each student master the vital quali- 
ties needed to write short stories worthy of publi- 
cation. Part of the instruction consists of detailed 
criticism of two 5,000 word short stories that you 
write. The course lasts four months. 


Graduates of the Beginner’s Course in Writing 
will not suddenly become professional writers, nor 
will they earn $500 a week from their writing. 
They will, however, understand a few secrets of 


professional writing and be able to compose good, 
readable English in the approved editorial form. 
Only sincere students are desired. 

The price of this course is quite reasonable.* 
You will have the opportunity to study under ex- 
perienced, professional editors who will take an 
individual interest in your progress. Complete de- 
tails and an outline of the Beginner’s Course in 
Writing that will intrigue and inspire you, await 
your inquiry. 

We invite you to reply at once. 

*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course providing individualized instruction 
sold by a reliable institution. Money back agree- 
ment on all enrollments. 





Name 


[) Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writing. 
There is no obligation and no salesman will call. 





Address 





City 






State 








Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
































By Frank Dickson 





FEBRUARY ARTICLE IDEAS 


1. A Veteran Mechanic of Teletype Ma- 
chines Who Serves in Your Section. Number 
of cities or states he covers in repairing tele- 
type equipment in newspaper offices and 
elsewhere ; the most common troubles. Latest 
improvements; businesses that make exten- 
sive use of teletype machines. 


2. Groundhog Day. What the oldest farmers 
in your county say about the groundhog’s 
supposed skill in weather prognostication. 
Have they been long-time believers in Mr. 
Groundhog as a weather forecaster? The 
coldest springs within their memory. Slant: 
The farmers’ all-consuming interest in 
weather because it spells success or failure for 
their operations. 


3. The Dean of Alteration Ladies at Local 
Department Stores. Does she alter more 
women’s clothes than men’s? Does she think 
that men are easier to please than the femi- 
nine sex? Impatient customers who want 
alterations in a jiffy. Busiest days. Changes 
in styles down the years. 


4. The Golf Coach of the Leading High 
School in Your Section. Star golfers pro- 
duced by the mentor and their trophies; 
main tournaments for the teen-agers. Any 
holes-in-one? Sons and daughters of top- 
flight golfers. The coach’s accomplishments 
on the links. 


9. Daily Flag Raising in Your City. At how 
many buildings does the flag fly? The per- 
sons who hoist the flag at the largest places; 
flag raising at schools. The tallest flag poles; 
obtaining new flags; flag etiquette. 





6. End of the Spanish-American War by 
Treaty. Anniversary angle: This event oc- 
curred on February 6 in 1899. Oddities 
about the war; number of troops from your 
county and their training. Number of sur- 
vivors in the county today and the recollec- 
tions of the oldest. 


7. An Interview with a Wholesale Florist of 
Your Section. The wide area served by the 
company; the routes each day. An insight 
into refrigerated trucks. The flowers most in 
demand; those that are growing in popu- 
larity. The main problems of a wholesale 
florist. Floral designers. 


8. The Chaplain of the Legislature in Your 
State. Slant: The spiritual leadership that 
the lawmakers as well as the general popu- 
lation find in the chaplain. His career in the 
ministry ; largest churches where he has filled 
the pastorate; number of converts. The 
chaplain’s interest in lawmaking. Any pieces 
of legislation he would suggest? 


9. Local Garbage That Finds Its Way to 
Livestock. How owners of cattle, hogs, etc., 
call upon food establishments daily for 
scraps. Is there much demand for such 
refuse? Buying of non-fresh bread at bak- 
eries for animals. Slant: How garbage has a 
market like scrap metal. 


10. A Firm of Your State That Produces 
Lenses. Number of employees; the machin- 
ery and equipment; training the workers. 
The chief types of lenses made; final inspec- 
tion; distribution over the nation, 
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11. Charity Cases at a Local Hospital. Aver- 
age number of such cases per year; increases 
within recent years. Stipulations for charity. 
Are many appeals rejected? Passing upon 
requests. 


12. Abraham Lincoln’s Three Law Partner- 
ships. Formation of the firm of Lincoln and 
John T. Stuart, on April 15, 1837; Stuart 
had pressed him to undertake the study of 
law. How, in the spring of 1841, Lincoln 
joined Stephen T. Logan in practice, but 
when Logan wanted his own son as a partner 
in the fall of 1844, the future president pre- 
vailed upon William H. Herndon to practice 
law with him. 


13. Well-Known Musicians of Your Section 
Who Play “By Ear.” At what age did they 
start? Do many of them play other instru- 
ments? Their favorite tunes. 


14. St. Valentine’s Day. Marriage laws of 
your state. Does the state ban the marriage 
of first cousins? Legal age limits; blood 
tests and waiting periods. Comparisons with 
rules in other states. 


15. Delivering New Automobiles to Dealers. 
Number of cars carried on a trailer; total 
weight. Precautions during the trips; longest 
journeys. Months that lead in deliveries. 


MILDRED I. REID 


Op contine Oy ee. For Boston or N. H. classes. 
For plots and poetry. For N. H. Writers Colony. 
MY SEVEN BOOKS 

1—WRITERS: HERE'S HOW! Paste Technique) 
2—-WRITERS: HELP YOURSELVES! Formulas........... 
LET’S PLOT! Plots for hi 
SWRITERS: TRY SHORT SHORTS (8 types enpiined 

$—WRITERS: LEARN TO EARN! ( 
7——THE DEVIL’S HANDMAIDENS, Novel, 

CONTOOCOOK 








Enter my subscription to WRITER'S DIGEST 


C) for the next six issues for the 
enclosed $2.00. 

(1 for the next 12 issues for the 
enclosed $3.50. 


Nome___ 





Address___ 





City State 





wil 
CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON WITH PAYMENT TO: 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


22 East 12th Stree? Cincinnati 10, Ohic 
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16. Local Alumni Clubs of Leading Colleges 
and Universities. Slant: The clubs as peren- 
nial press agents of the schools. The clubs 
with the largest membership; features of the 
meetings; nationally-known speakers. Fund 
raising for the institutions; the most success- 
ful campaigns. Recruiting students, includ- 
ing top athletes. Showing of films, as foot- 
ball games; presidents of the organizations. 


17. “My Golden Dream.” What elevator 
girls of your city would like to be. Working 
toward that goal. Are some of them would- 
be short-story writers or novelists—or Little 
Theater actresses? Meeting interesting per- 
sons on the job. 


18. Inauguration of Jefferson Davis as Pro- 
visional President of the Southern Confed- 
eracy. Highlights of the occasion on this day 
exactly a century ago, and how he was in- 
stalled as regular president a year later. His 
answer to his critics in his book The Rise and 
Fall of the Confederate Government, which 
appeared in 1881, eight years prior to his 
death. 


19. A Day with the Local Commander of 
the Salvation Army. Slant: How seven days 
a week he ministers to the food, shelter, and 
clothing needs of persons in addition to their 
religious nature. The attention given chil- 
dren and young people; boys’ clubs and 
homes for girls. Devotional services and 
street-corner singing; gaining converts. The 
commander’s wife and her devotion to the 
cause. 


20. The Queen of Shot Givers in Your 
County. The nurse who gives the most shots 
at the county health department. Slant: 
How she is the children’s best friend despite 
their fear of the needle. Kinds of injections; 
free clinics. Statistics about reductions in 
cases of diseases. Worst epidemics in bygone 
years. How to calm kids—and even adults— 
when “shooting.” 


21. Do Most Bosses in Your City Come to 
Work Early? Do the owners or the managers 
of the stores believe in being early birds, in 
order to get an early start? First duties every 
morning. The earliest risers among the local 
bosses. ‘At what time do they “hit the hay”? 
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22. George’s Birthday. Washington’s activi- 
ties in the educational field. Slant: How he 
became familiar with the problem of the edu- 
cation of youth by his troubles with “Jacky” 
Custis. His generous contributions to edu- 
cational institutions, such as Washington 
College in Maryland and Liberty Hall, 
which became Washington and Lee, in Vir- 
ginia. His advocacy of a national university 
in the Federal City. 


23. A Visit to a Fertilizer Factory. Slant: 
The extensive preparation for the spring sea- 
son of planting, with the fertilizer plant as 
the forerunner. The ingredients of ferti- 
lizer; the process of manufacture; the daily 
output. Odors of the factory! 


24. The State Director of Vocational Re- 
habilitation. Has he overcome a handicap 
himself? Members of his staff, and their 
combined years of experience. Number of 
handicapped persons who have been pre- 
pared for employment and placed in jobs 
during the past twelve months. Types of 
work that use the largest number of handi- 
capped men and women. Rehabilitating 
releases from the state hospital and also 
prisons. 


25. Sisters of Government Officials in Your 
City, County, and State. Are some of the 
women in governmental service themselves? 
Interests shared by brothers and sisters. How 
sisters, especially Big Sisters, have aided the 
officials in their careers. Hobbies, literary 
preferences, and other favorites of the sisters. 


26. Tastes in Art. Observations by the oper- 
ator of a local art shop. Does modernistic 
art attract many customers? Latest trends. 
Do women make up their minds more 
quickly about pictures than men? The 
operator’s choices in art. The highest-priced 
paintings. 

27. The Manager of the Book Store at a 
Local or a Nearby College. The amount of 
volumes stocked during a college year. Items 
besides books sold in the place, as supplies 
and stickers. What the manager likes most 
of all about running the store. Romances 
that blossom :n the book emporium! 


28. Mutes ty 
mutes run «/¢ 
Mutes as witne. 
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Suspense & Climax (Cont'd from page 24 





with him, that will come out, too. 

This is difficult, this is wearing on the 
writer, but it pays off. As a matter of fact 
there is no other way you will be paid until 
you make your climax a real climax with no 
punches pulled. 

As you approach the climax build up sus- 
pense, and here again is where the beginning 
writer fails. Even though he is aware of his 
climax he rushes to it too abruptly. The pro- 
fessional learns to creep up toward the ex- 
ploding climax. He learns to keep the reader 
in suspense waiting for the action, and not 
getting it right away, and gradually moving 
out to the edge of the chair as he reads. Here 
again is where you use the little details, the 
colorful details which make your story alive. 
But make the reader wait. 

If you are building toward a physical fight, 
do not have your characters immediately be- 
gin to slug away at each other. Show them 
coming toward the point of actual physical 
combat, but hold it up. Notice how it is done 
on television with the camera shifting from 
face to face, showing this tense face and that 
tense face. It is like a creeping, lighted fuse 
burning slowly toward the explosive. The 
explosion by itself does not create emotion 
or feeling in a reader. He is simply shocked 
or surprised, but when an explosion is pre- 
ceded by a slow-burning fuse that, dear 
writer, is really feeling and experiencing sus- 
pense. When the reader has finished the story 
he will feel that he has gotten his mony’s 
worth, 

In fiction you must create feeling or emo- 
tion in your reader. He is not reading simply 
to absorb facts. If he wanted facts he would 
go to a text book. This is a different exper'- 
ence; this is where you play your part as an 
entertainer in this sometimes sad and sorry 
world. Entertainment of one kind or another 
is quite essential. 

To sum up, first know very definitely what 
your climax is to be. Point everything toward 
it; creep up on it gradually, and then blow 
it sky-high with all the stops out and moving 
in high gear. Do this and you have a story; 
do not do it, and the editor if he is kind and 
has the time on his hands will send you a 
note that your yarn falls flat. 
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EDITORS AGREE: OPPORTUNITIES ARE GREATER THAN EVER 


“The fiction market is large and varied,”’ reports 
The Writer, “and writers will find editors are more 
eager than ever to discover talent”; ; 
fiction is enjoying unprecedented popularity.” A 
TV script buyer says “Everything is grist for our 
mills, even a one-page outline of a book. I want 
a good story. And I’m beating the bushes all the 


also “‘Non- 


time.’ A trade columnist recently stated: “Today 
a Niagara of opportunities has flooded the byways 
of authors. All you need is a canoe and the know- 
how to handle it.”’ Palmer Institute’s unique train- 
ing covers not just one but ALL of these fields of 
creative writing. 


How to Stop Wishing 
and Start Writing 


Better, More Salable Stories, Articles, TV- Scripts 


Read What Palmer Stu- 
dents and Graduates Say: 


Thanks Palmer 
for Help 


“The wealth of 
information in your 
lessons, covering all 
phases of writing, 
plus the utmost in 
help from excellent 
instructors, leaves 
no question about writing tech- 
niques. I haven’t completed the 
course yet, but Iwouldn’t have my 
check for an article if it weren't for 
the guidance of Palmer Institute.” 

Billie Cook, Vallejo, California. 


$1400 From 
Outdoor Life 


“Sold an article 
on hunting to Out- 
door Life for $400 

that makes $1400 
from themplus two 








i stories to The Trap- 
per, and several to other men’s 
magazines. The time put in on your 
course was the most valuable I ever 
spent.” 


Ray Beck, Knox, Pa. 


Editor Credits 
Palmer for Success 
‘*‘T had never 
written a line in my 
life before starting 
the Palmer course, 
yet after complet- 
ing only a few les- 
sons I started to market my articles. 
Soon I was unable to write fast 
enough to keep up with my sales. 
Anyone who likes to write and will 
follow your simple instructions 
should certainly succeed in this pro- 
fession.”” 
—Hugh G. Jarman, Montreal, Que. 
(Editor of a Canadian magazine. ) 





Let’s face facts: (1) editors are scrutinizing manuscripts 
more carefully than ever before: (2) some writers are 
earning good money—selling more material at higher 
rates than ever before. 

If you’re not getting your share of editors’ checks, 
it may not be because you lack talent. but that you 
need to know more about the professional devices and 
techniques that editors look for. That is the kind of 
home-study training Palmer Institute has rendered for 
more than 40 years to help writers find the most direct 
road to success and recognition. 


Sells to Top-Pay Magazines 
“What I learned about magazine writing from Palmer 
has been invaluable to me ever since. I consider the 
Palmer Course the finest of its kind in existence,” writes 
Keith Monroe, widely-known writer whose articles 
appear in Reader’s Digest, Argosy, True, Good House- 
keeping, and other top-pay magazines. 


Free Offer Shows How 


To learn more about your opportunities as a writer, and how 
Paimer Institute’s proven home-study training may help you, 
send for free typical lesson package and 40-page book, ‘The Art 
of Writing Salable Stories,’ which explains Palmer's unique 
method of training for highest pay in all fields, short stories. 
novels, mysteries, radio-TV scripts, feature articles. No obligation. 
No salesman will call. Send now before you forget! 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 


(ek: Accredited: National Home Study Council 
The an | 1680 N. Sycamore, Desk J-110| 4PProved 
of Writing Hollywood 28, Calif. 

Selabie MAIL COUPON OR POSTCARD TODAY 
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Palmer Institute of Authorshi 

a 1680 N. Sycamore, Desk J-11 
Hollywood 28, California 

Please mail me free typical lesson package and 40-page book, explaining 


how you help new writers get started and experienced writers increase 
their income 


City Zone State 


Address — 


Please print clearly Veterans: check here [J 
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A BOOK WRITING SERVICE 


Patterned to Your Needs 


AAD WOES 
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REQUENTLY someone asks, “Just what is it 
’ you do to improve your clients’ manuscripts?” 
And just as often, I answer, ““What does your 
book need?” 


I cannot emphasize too strongly or too often that 
I am not offering a set of pre-determined manuscript 
aids. The service I render is patterned strictly to the individual require- 
ments of your writing. 


Let’s take the hypothetical cases of Tom, Dick and Harry. *® Tom is 
a polished writer, but is short in structural techniques so necessary to the 
novel. I provide him with revision instructions, which I have discovered 
he can follow. * Dick is aware of his manuscript’s needs, but lacks the 
writing skills the job demands. He requests a professional rewrite, and 
that is what he receives. ® Harry has only a bare outline or an idea for 
his book and wants me to ghost-write it. That I do. 
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WOLVEVUPVE. 


I have also edited scripts that were structurally correct and needed 
only a final polish. These aren’t all the services I provide, but I think I 
have made my point clear; the point being that my help is based on your 
manuscript’s special need, and appraising your manuscript is the first step. 
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Very well, then, let’s get started. Write today for 
PN . rl 
y= 7 my free pamphlet, BOOK WRITING HELP. Over 


= in| us. 200 others writers who sent for it are now in print. 
MAIL 
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My American novel, Mountain Troubadour, is available in 
many prominent libraries, including the Library of Congress, 


Washington, D.C. 
/ /y 


Chavle J Cavse MM lute JTRS ZOALS WY, Co niutlant 
S POST OFFICE BOX 38, MANHATTAN BEACH, CALIFORNIA. 
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: Reference: DUN & BRADSTREET, Inc. 
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